Hekmetyar Arrives in 
Kabul and is Named New 
Prime Minister 
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On June 26, Gulbuddin 
Hekmetyar was swmn in as 
Afghanistan's new prime minister 
in a ceremony whicli was marred by 
the deadliest Taleban assault on 
Kabul since the Pakistani-backed 
ifiiiMa ^ slip ili capital 
city last Oct©b«#. • 

An estimated 300 rockets and 
shells smashed into mostly residen- 
tial areas of the city on the day of the 
ceremony killing at least 62 civil- 
ians and wounding more than 140 
Others. Besides v^ious residential 
m^, tiw TiM^igiymiifi targeted 
the airport, the presidential palace, 
the defense ministry, the informa- 
tion ministry, and the diplomatic 
area of Wazir Akbar Khan where 
several shells landsi iiei# ii8?Iitter- 
odfAittttental Hotel mxi the Watir 
Akbar Khan Hospital. 

Despite the assault, Hekmetyar 
said he was willing to begin nego- 
tiations with the Taleban as well as 
all other factions in an effort to 
bring peace to the dotintry. 
Hekmet^mii that his interim ad- 
ministration wowid hold power for 
six months to one year before the 
holding of elections. 

Hekmetyar listed the priorities 
of his adminisfi^tici- asc ending the 
civil war, forming a stable central 
government, and organizing a na- 

tloftaHsltmic army. 

Hekm^yiir- 
Rabbani Alliance 

His accession as premier came 
one in(»itfi after the Ibtging of an 
allisutcebetwi^Ms Hezb al-lsiami 
and the Jamaat-i-Islami of 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, who will re- 
main the President of Afghanistan 
in a power-sharing agreement with 
Hekmetyar. The two Islamist lead- 
ers had been opposed to each other 
for the past two and a half years. The 
new alliance unites the largest Is- 



lamist groups in ttfi;§mmtr^ 
the Taleban. A ncw'thern-basedl 
Uzbek militia headed by the former} 
communist General Abd al-Rashid| 
Dostum also opposes the Rabbani- 
Hekmetyar government but has not I 
sided with the Taleban in its assault! 
on Kabul. 

According to the agreement] 
forged between Hekmetyar and 
Rabbani, the Hezb al-Islami will get! 
the key ministries of defense and 
finance as well as the premiership. I 
Hekmetyar called upon leaders ofj 
other Afghan factions to join his! 
cabinet. 

"The wounds are (here, but we) 
are trying slowly to build confi-1 
dence," said Qaribur Saeed, a 
Hekmetyar spokesman who added 
th^ Hekmetyar' s proipise of hold-| 
ing dbectftOM im &^mp tocon- 
vince the Taleban to end its violent ' 
struggle. "If they are really popular, 
then let them contest elections." 

He warned that Rabbani and 
Hekmetyar' s combined forces liave 
the w^^pi@iip%iid strength to defend 
the capital 

„, ;/*We won't initiate a fight, but 
we will defend ourselves like we 
have done in the past," Saeed said. 
"We have the strength and the weap- 
ons, but continued fighting won't 
solve the imjbJenfiN" 

Thousands of Hezb al-Islumi 
soldiers have already entered Kabul 
and stand side-by-side with 
Rabbani's forces guarding govern- 
•rinent buildings in A® capital. The 
new Hezb al-Islami headquarters is 
in the middle of the city. ' 

Hekmetyar's entrance into 
Kabul, along with a 100-vehicle 
convoy of his supporters, marks an 
important diffemnce tetween his 
current role as prime minister and 
an earlier period in which he served 
in the same post. From March 1993 
to January 1994, Hekmetyar also 
served as the country's premier. 
However due to his conflicl with 




■resident Rabbani Hekmetv ar nc\ c r 
entered the capital and his troop; 
remained on the outskirts of !||e^y 
poised against those of the presi- 
dent. 

In January, 1994, Hekmetyar 
formally broke away from Rabbani 
when he joined Dostum in an abor- 
tive assitUi OR Ksibuk Ihksmtyar 
and Dostup, along with the Shiite 
Hezb al-Wahdat and the forces of 
the Sufi traditionalist leader 
Sibghatullah Mujaddidi, then 
formed a Supreme Coordination 
Council, which led the opposition to 
Rabbani's government. 

Peace iaitiative 

Hekmetyar now hopes that the 
close ties he forged with Dostum 
and the Hezb ai-Wahdat will enable 
him to convince them to join his 
government. Immediatelyafter tak- 
ing power, Hekmetyar said he wanted 
to meet with Dostum and with Shiite 
Muslim leader Abdul Karim Khalili. 

Rabbani has also tried to use his 
accommodation with Hekmetyar to 
revitalize his initiative for under- 
standings with other neutral tac- 
tions. 

On June 28. Rabbani visited the 
eastern city of Jalalabad where he 
was greeted by YounisKhalis, leader 
of a breakaway faction of the Hezb 
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al-Islami; ijyeo Ahmad Uailani, a 
nationalist leader who fought with 
the Mujahideen against the Russian 
occupaUon of the country in the 
1 980' s; and Haji Q^ir, tiie le^ef of 
a neutral council which governs 
Nangarhar province. The neutrality 
of the province, of which Jalalabad 
is the capital, has niade it accessible 
to all Afghan factions 91k] tes the 
site of most peace negotiations. 

Taleton 

Both Rabbani and Hekmetyar 
have further welcomed talks with 
the Taleban. The militia, which the 
Afghan government charges is a 
creation of the Wdstfel and Ameri- 
can intelligenee services, responded 
with their deadly assault on Kabul. 

"We will continue to rocket 
Kabul because neither Hekmetyar 
nor Rabbani are honest at the nego- 
tiaticm table," said Mullah Ghomi, a 
frondine^Tak^anccmiP^^tder. "The 
only soWon is to fight" 

However in a sign that the 
Taleban may be losing the support 
of its outside patrons, Pakistani offi- 
cials flew to Kabul on June 26 to 
ghans protesting against Fakistani 
interfet^nce m the country's affairs. ^ 
The Af;^aii govettnnenthas recently 
apologized f<st iim ittiesk, offered 
Pakistan compensation and agreed 
to rebuild the embassy. 

Mi)SU!ttW®MiilH[aiffreB _ 
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New Afghan 

Cabinet 
Marks Hope 
for Peaceful 
Solution to 
Conflict 

A new Afghan cabinet under the 
premiership of Gulbuddin 
Hekmetyar was sworn in on July 6 as 
the Taleban continued their relent- 



less attacks on ICabul. 

The new peace cabinet includes 
ministers from 5 different parties 
and leaves 12 posts empty for other 
factititns which Afgham oflEbialsf hope 
will soon join the government. 

Hekmetyar, along with Presides 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, are negoti- 
ating with a number of groups which 
have not yet joined the government 
in the hope that the formation of a 
widely inclusive government can 
mark iie first step toward ending 
the bloodshed in the country. 

However, the Taleban, a militia 
group established and supported by 
Pakistan refuses to join the govern- 
ment and has continued its mchet 
attacks on Kabul. Such attacks have 
killed 181 civilians and wounded 
more than 300 others since 
Hekmetyar was named Prime Min- 
ister in late June. 

In late July, Iran stepped up its 
elfc^ to eno^age a peape 
b^ween tfie taleb;^ laid the Hdbul 
government. Since Hekmetyar en- 
tered Kabul, there have also been 
signs that Pakistan may lessen its 
support for the Taleban and encour- 
age the type of comprehensive peace 
tibat the Afghan govteminait seeks. 
Two Af^an mkiMeM^ve^iutoed 
a visit to Pakistan ki&aiy August to 
discuss how to. improve relations^ 
between the two countries. 

The Iranian and Pakistani ef- 
fom coinci(kd >yith the naming of a 
new U.N. envoy to Afghanistan, 
Norbert Holl, a German diplomat 
who replaces Mahmoud Mestiri. 
Holl also undertook an extensive 
visit to the region in late July which 
inclixdeitrip^ toPaki&tinand a num- 
ber of Afghan cities where th©; gov- 
ernment and difforent factions hold 
sway. 

In the new Afghan cabinet. Prime 
Minister Hekmetyar's Hezbrj-Isjami 
paity wm ^veti t^ ke^ itiliiifrieiof 



iamiat-i-Islami party took the inte- 
rior ministry and retained foreign 
affairs. 

The Hezb's Wahidullah 
Sabawoon aii<| Abdul Hadi 
Arghandiwal were giv-^ the minis- 
tries of defense and finance respec- 
tively while the Jamiat' s Mohammad 
Younus Qanuni was given the inte- 
rior ministry. Abdurrahim 
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Ghafourzai .of the Xatetstt feia»ied 
his position as deputy for^gnmtnis- 
ter. No foreign minister was named 
in the hope that the post could be 
given to another faction that agreed 
to participate in the government. 

Ahmad Shah Ahmadzai, a 
former Prime Minister, became edu- 
cation minister and Qiyamuddin 
Kashaf received the information and 
culture portfolio. Both Ahmadzai 
and KsM^ are front kieM- 
Islami parlor of Abdurrub Rasul 
Sayyaf. 

Sayed Mohammad Ali Javid, a 
deputy prime minister in the previ- 
ous cabinet became the minister of 
planning, while Sayed Hossein 

bor and soci9 'W0m. ^eM 4mi 
Anvari are from the Harakat-i-Islami 
party led by AyatoUah Muhsini. 
Said Hussein Alami Balkhi of 

Hezb-i-Wahdat (Akbari group) re 
tained the commerce ministry. 
In addition to the five groups 



Moulai Samee' Allidi is allied widi 
the government. 

Negotiations 

Currently the Afghan govern- 
ment is holding negotiations with 
tihe^ier Mujahideen factions led by 
Mohammad Nabi, Younis Kllil^ 
Sayyid Ahmad Geelani and the 
Khalili faction of the Hezb al- Wahdat 
which they hope will enable them to 
fill the twelve cabinet posts which 
were intcMimil^ tsllt vacuit to ac- 
commodate mort fa(^(Mns. 

It is also expected diat Ahmad 
Shah Massoud, often considoed the 
strongman of the Jamiat-i-Islami, 
will be given an official position 
vAicn the final cabinet is announced. 

Plesident Rabbani noted thsu ttie 
inclusion of the Hezb-i-Islami Ml^gt 
government has taken the country 
much closer to achieving its goal of 
unity and has encouraged the other 
Mt^&Ai^em groups to negotiate 
miich mom seriously. 

Lasting peace in the c^nftry 
would also require some kind of 
accommodation with both the 
Taleban and the Uzbek militia of 
Abdul Rasheed Dostum, neither of 
which participated in the struggle 
against the Soviet occupation and 



both of which continue receiving 
extensive foreign aid. Between them 
the two groups control nearly 70% 
of the country iim^ their opposi- 
tion to the government is not coordi- 
nated. 

The Afghan government has 
Slated that it is willing to open nego- 
tiations with both groups and 
Hekm^ar hi^ nuaatmned amtsu^ 
to Dostum which hopes will help 
bring that faction into the govern- 
ment. Hekmetyar has also refrained 
from retaliating against Taleban at- 
tacks on Kabul encouraging that 
group to adopt the path of disdogue 
and iHMle^tiHMMng. 

"If you want die post of prime 
minister or president then you can 
raise this matter on the conference 
table " Hekmetyar told the Taleban 
in an open statement 



i-Wahdat faction led by Karim 
Khalili, over which ban maintains 
strong influence. 

yjl. ««vpy Norbf^ Holl also 
visiled ^ fi^i^ in kite My where 
in addition to Pakistani and Afghan 
officials he met with leaders of the 
Taleban, Hezb-i-Wahdat and 
Dostum's faction as well as the gov- 
ernor of the neutral Nangarhar prov- 
ince. Hoi sakl^ bad b^might 
no new formiito lor ending the 
country's conflict but that he saw 
hope in recent developments includ- 
ing the peace pact between Rabbani 
and Hekmetyar as well as a new 
interest in the region by the United 
StaiK and RiBsia. 

August 3, 1996 



Iran and the U.N. 

ban^^lyMeh hMifli^ an ictive 
role in nie^aliag nMss among dif- 
feieai Afghan factions in the past 
few months, also announced in late 
July that it will step up its efforts to 
encourage a deal among the govern- 
ment and tiic two major opposition 
groups. 

Iranian deputy foreign minister 
Alauddin Boroujerdi said on July 30 
that Iran would soon send a delega- 
tion to die Taleban-held towns of 
Kandahar and Herat to encourage 
them to give up their "warmonger- 
ing activities" and to show Iran's 
concern over the recent rocketing of 
Katol fid the s^pssd of narcotics in 

the area. 

"Hekmetyar' s reconciliation 
with the government encouraged us 
to continue and pursue our cffcMts 
for peace," Boroujerdi said. "We 
hopp 1^ the Taleban will give up 
its warmongering activities. We 
will try to persuade them to accept 
peace and undertake negotiations 
with the Kabul administration." 

visit the noith^ town of Mazar-i- 
Sharif to try to persuade Dostum to 
join in the "peace convoy" and that 
he expected to see "a positive event" 
concerning the fiiture relationship 
between the KaM piv^»n«»it and 
the opposition Shi' ite Muslim Hezb- 



Masood's man in 
Afghan team due 
Friday 

By Mariana Baabar 

ISLAMABAD: mh the Uiawiu^^ of 
rehiUons bclwocii Kabul niul Is- 
lamabad, it will be for the fiivSt 
time that a reprevSentative of 
Ahmed Shah Masood will sit 
across the table with his PiikisUni 
coiinterpaits. 

Afghan Interior Minister Ynnus 
Qanooni belongs to Masood's 
Shoora-l-Nazar and l opreseuted 
him at Peshawar mcikr at the 
Council of Ministers. Along wlUi 
ruiance Minister AIkUiI Hj\ji Ary- 
haiidwal he will be aniving oti Fri- 
day to stre^nline arrangements of 
seiwiyft?^ faod and other necessary 
Items Mo Kabul from Peshawar. 

Qannonl Is a Tajik honi Pan- 
jsher and was (lie political advisor 
; at the Minister of Defense in 

Kabul before the new alliance 
threw up Ilezl)-e-Islami's Gul- 
baddln lleknialyar as the Prime 
Minister. It wjis al, this stage that 
Qanooni, at the insistence of 



Ahmed Shah Masood was given | 
the Interior Ministry. 11c n^poits i 
dircclly to Masood and It Is indi- 
cated i-hat Gulbaddin Ilckmatyar 
has little control over matters re- 
lath ig to the hiterior. 

In fact before Ilekmatyar 
reached Kabul several depots of 
m^' 'n^v equipment were shifted 
out of Kabul inU) areas controlled 
by Ahmed Shall Masood. In this 
the majfu' role was played by 
Qanooni. Though Presidmtt 
r3urhammdln Uabbanl had re- 
lented ami w«»komed his old foe 
Ilckmatyar, the Lion of the Pan- 
jsher was not ready to welcome 
Ilekmatyar and his men Into 
Kabul with so miich mllUary sup- 
plies available. 

"Qanooni is a very important 
man and extremely articulate, lie 
was severely ii\jured in the Kabul 
blast of 1003 ", acknowledged one 
source. 

llnji Aryhandwa! whcf^ls re- 
poitedly a weak Finance Minister 
as all powers lie with IlabbanPs 
men. He Is a Pushtoon from Pak- 
^wan area near Kabul and was first 
affiliated with the Jamat before 
joining the llezb-e-lslaml. Fluent 
in Urdu, Dari, Pusiilo and Englisli 
the finance luinlHter waM educated 
In the United States. In fncfche Is a 
dark horse because his rising to 
the status of finnnce mlntster even 
surprised his own colleagues. 

Interestingly when the govern- 
meil consulted the Afghan Rm- 
imay for details of Uic>se two min- 
isters they where told that the 
erntesy nw little about then. 
NEWS (Pakistan) 8/1 
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HekmatyaEi: lays down 
Islam-oriented policy 



KABUL. July 10 (AFP): Af-j 
(;hnnistaii*s new premier Wetlncs-; 
tl;jy , plctlpetl . stcj>s to protect 
civilians from oHicial crime anil 
corruption anil imposeil Islamic 
rules on the country's civil 
servants. ; 

Gulbuililin Mekniatyar, a form-; 
er opposition chief who took 
oHicc just two weeks ago, xm- 
veiled an ambitious law and ord- 
er programme aimed at halting 
corruption and restoring stolen 
property to its legal owners. 

Speaking to 2,500 civil servants ■ 
he also warned that woincii 
woidd be rcqtHred tm wear fradt-i 
tional black IVIuslim dresses antj. 
head Covers and that oflTicials who 
ilid not stop work at prayer time 
woidd be sacked. 

"Wt^texpect civil servants to ob- 
serve the principles of Islam, so 
prayers nnist bejierformed by all 
workers", he jsaid in the addresi 
which was jjrpadcast on national' 
, radio and television. ^ I 
"When tiw csili J^rayer i^ 

made, all workers will stop what 
they arc doing and go to prayWs. 
I consider it proper that those 
who do not heed this rule will be 
disfnisscd**, he warned the 
whispering groyp of officials. He 
added that he hoped Afghanistan 
would one day boast a society 
which would grind t6 a complete 
halt when the five-times daily 
prayer call was made. 

The premier maintained that 
women would retain their etpial 
economic role in this relatively 
nncomervative Islamic soctety 
but warned that women civil ser- 
vants would now lia^e td i*hey a 
strict dress code. 

"Women can work, have capi- 
tal and can own property, but 
they iimst wc;»r a dignifie*! and 
decent Islamic costume which 
shouli! preserve their rcllj^ious 
and ethnic identity", he said. "At 
home a woman can wear make- 
up but ontsidc she tiiitst be de- 



cent", he added. 

Hekmatyar also insisted tliat his 
new governnient did not believe 
in the illegal mixture ofmen and 
women in olVices and classrooms, 
but he refused to be drawn by 
journalists on whether men and 
women would eventually be 
forced to work and study inpar- 
iiiioned rooms. ■ ! 

Hekmatyar, who battled tiie 
goveritmeni for mofe than two 
ycaF$ before joining it last month, 
promised that his coalition ad- 
ministration would crack down 
on rampant abuse of official pow- 
er, crime and the lack of .security 
for the Afghan people. 

"An end has to be piijc to 
bribery and the use of coiSiiec- 
tions in our administration, and as 
head of government its my prime 
task to clear the system of 
corruption". 

"From now no nobody will 
have the right to confiscate peo- 
ple's homes, shops and property 
or to life them without the per- 
mission of the rightful owner", 
tiie premier said. He said all sto- ^ 
len and confiscated property must 
be returned to its original owners 
witliin one month, or the govern- 
ment would "act serfbtisly against 
the ciilpfits". 

The tough scries of pledges to 
transform this largely lawless so - 
ciety's system of legal rights was 
seen by observers here as a bid by 
Hekmatyar to appeal to the 
citizens of Kabul who just two 
ycafs ago were being targeted by 
rockets fired by Plekmatyar's 
troops. The crusading premier 
also called for severe cuts to be 
made to the civil service work- 
fcwrce and expeiiditin^e. 



At a press conference later 
Wednesday, Hekmatyar, reiterat- 
ed plans for the transfer of pow- 
er from his interim administration 
to Afghanistan's first elected 
government. 



fie s*i^ ♦liofeftar* that 

other warring factions would 
soon join the government includ- 
ing SJiia leader Karim Khaiili and 
norhtcrn warlord General Abdid 
Rashi4 Dosjliiin but would not say 
whether the factional chiefs were 
likely to cross over in the foresee- 
able future. j 

PPI adds: A commander of Af- 

fhan Prime Minister Gitthuddin 
kkmatyau left Kahtil this week, 
compounding the premier's 
difficulties in completing his cabi- 
net, the Afghan Islamic Press 
(AIP) said Wednesday. 

Commander Zardad took his 
200 arnied supporters to Sarohi, 
east of Kabul, protesting that his 
groun, which fought'^ on the 
frontlines for Hekmatyar, was ik- 
nied a place in the cabinet, the 
agency said. 

Zardad's demand for the minis- 
try for tribes, nationalities and 
frontier aOairs came at a time 
wheri three of the nine minister s 
appointed by Hekmatyar have 
not taken their oath of ollice yet. 

Meanwhile, Hizb-e-Islami Af- 
[j;hanistan (HIA) has catcgorical- 
y rejected western press reports 
that ilifferenccs have surfaced be- 
tween Prime Minister Gulbaddin 
Hekmatyar and his Commander 
Zardad for not giving the later a 
ministry. 

Znrd.id is one of flic I 11 A cotu- 
niander and every decision of al- 
lotting portfolio, to different 
members of the party is the 
authority of the leadership" said 
Dr Ghairat Baheer, representative 
of HIA on Wednestlay. 

Hr Ghairat told PPI th ere was 
no difference between Com- 
inander Zardad and Hizb-e-lslnnu 
leadership Mr Zardad is still lovnl 
to the party and its chief Gulbad- 
din Hekmatyar, he said. 

The I-luslim (Pakistan) 7/11 
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Th# choice ifi Afghanistan 



THE ECONOMIST jULTZOTH t996 



UNTIL this week, one of the few plea- 
sures left in Kabul, the shattered 
capital of Afghanistan, was to watch an 
escapist mo^ Ndw, however, the cine- 
mas have been closed by order of the 
prime minister, Gulbuddin Hikmatyar. 
They will reopen only when "suitably Is- 
lamic" films are available Music has also 
been banned on Kabul's radio stations. 

Mr Hikmatyar is a newcomer to Ka- 
bul. For years his faction wsBS a Bitter foe 
of the Kabul government led by Fresv- 
dent Burhanuddin Rabbani and was re- 
sponsible for much of the damage to the 
capital. In June Mr Hikmatyar and Mr 
Rabbani formed an alliance against 
their common enemy, the Taliban, an ex- 
tremist Islamic group that controls much 




Unmusical HUsmatyax 



of Afghanistan outside the capital. Mr 
Hikmatyar seems keen to show that he is 
as much an Islamic zealot as any fol- 
lower of the Taliban. Many Muslim 
women in Kabul have taken to wearing 
western-style clothes, a legacy from the 
days of communist rule, whidi ended in 
1992. Mr Hikmatyar has now told them 
that they must henceforth wear "digni- 
fied dress". 

However, Mr Hikmatyar is expected 
to deliver something more to the im peo- 
ple of Kabul than the restrictions of Is- 
lamic law. On July 15th he told govern- 
ment d<spartmcnts to order supplies of 
rice and other necessities, which would 
be allocated to local rnarkets for sale at 
"reasonable" prices. But veiiere woulcf 
the supplies come from and how 
would they be paid for? The Red 
Cross, the Red Crescent and other 
agencies do best to heep mal- 
nutrition at bay, but some foreign 
donors have become weary of Af- 
ghanistan's conflict Recently, the 
main Jfttp<Srte of the impover- 
ished government have been af- 
ghani banknotes printed in Rus- 
sia. As a result, the af^hattii is worA 
about 15,500 to the dollar, a third 
of its value at the start of the year. 

Although Mr Hikmatyar has 
not specified his hoped-for bene- 
factor, it is probably Pakistan. For 
years Pakistan backed Mr Hikmat- 
yar as the leader of a united Af- 
ghanistan, switching to tibe Tal* 
iban when it seemed he was a 
loser. Now that he is in the centre 
of things, Pakistan may think he is 
worth supporting again. With Ka- 
bulis already anxious about keep- 
ing warm and fed next winter, 
trading a visit to the cinema for 
life's necessities ra^ not seem too 
badabaii^in. 
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Govt cancels food, fuel 
permits for Afghanistan 



From Behroz Khan 

PESHAWAR: Afglianistaii's problems 
of food and fuel shortage may further 
worsen with the decision by the Pak- 
istan govemmeitt to cancel all per- 
mits issued by the ISI for the supply 
of these items of daily use. 



The f&dfiX2l government's move to 
close tl\e Torkham border for all kinds 
of transportation on the permission 
granted by the ISI has come just a week . 
before the scheduled ^it of a Mgh 
lewl Af^m delegation to Pakistan. 
The delegation wMch will reach Islam- 
abad on August 2 is led by Afghan inte- 



rfer minister Yunas Qanoowl* KM has 
time and again blamed Islamabad, spe- 
cially tlie ISI for helping and support- 
: ing the anU-Rabbani forces. 

"We have received tlie ord^ not 
to allow entry of the food stuff, fud 
and veliicles to Afghanistan on per- 
mits issued by ISI" informed officials 
of the pdlitlcal authorities of Khyber 
Agency. An informed fd^The 
News that a number of permits which 
were issued to various commanders 
in the past, stand cancelled and the 
ded^^t^Sbictly implemented 
from Thursday. All the permits Issued 
to passenger buses and private vehi- 
cles, a border source said have also 
toe^ cancelled. 

ranging frorh Rs, 15.000 to Rs. 
20.000 per truck by District Council, 
Peshawar on food and fuel supply to 
Mghartstoi is yet anothier factor to 
discourage the cross border trade. 
New permits for the supply of the 
daily use items to Afghanistan are 
being issued by the State and Frontier 
Regions (SAFRON) from Islamabad. 

A source also claimed that the de- 
cision was taken in order to stream- 

. line the transportation of the stuff m 
line with Islamabad policy on 
Afghanistan on the other. 

It is also learnt that the Afghan 
delegation will discuss the possibili- 
ties of opening up the Torkham- 

i M^^ffit£ratan-Sher Khan Bandar 
route to provide Islamabad the trade 
access to. Central Asian states. The 
offer, sources said was likely to be 
made by Kabul. The two sides are 
also sdft^flii Wlilpkwfe ways and 
means for opening a market in Pak- 
istan to shift the dry and fresh fruit 
from Afghanistan. / 

The fmit supply was suspended 
from Afghanistan ^ce long as rela- 
tions between the two countries were 
severed following the attack on Pak- 
istan's embassy, in Kabul. The delega.- 
Um, mvami6 iM^i^flM^ try to 
convince Islamabad to r^i^ its em- 
bassy in Kabul which was closed 
down in September last year. 
NEWS (Pakistan) 7/28 
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Ittehad-i-Islami 
demands relUQv^l of 
nonbelivers from .gov.t' 

Dtiroau nopoil ■ 

PKSlIAWAU : ProrSttyyaf's iyiid-1- 
Ishuul, an nily of . Presllieitt 
liuiiwumeUllii Uabbmil, ims tle- 
nuuUkHl lomovid of all coimumilslg ' 
and ullielijLs fioiii Ike Afgltiiii.gc^vfni- 
iueul;. • 

Tlie party's ciiiilral- committee, 
which met hi Pughmail near Kabbl 
Under the chalrmaughlp of Prof 
Sayyaf, ajgo wmneil their two ilihik- 
lera— education ndnlatef AlinlliJ 
Shuh Aluuadzal luid hifornialioii ndn- 
Ister QayumuddUi KaslUif— that they 
• would have to resign If they failed lo 

lalandse' the woikhi[i of ihelr're- 
si)ectlve nihilntries. 

Toryjiiay ilhimmt, a etittedi com- 
mittee niend)er yf lllelmd4-lilahil, 
told The News here 'lluirsd«y tlmt tlie 
party would review Its dedtl#ii to 
supiiort the Uabbanl govermncnUf It 
didn't Liiililate steps to enforce Shiirlat 
li; all wdlks ()rilt^li)LAfglmnby«i,|n. 
eluding politics, economy, armed 
forces, hdorjnatlon and culture, and 
social He said his party wanted 
mujahld.een and good Muslims ap- 
pohited at all Important goveriiinent 
posltloiis. lie added that his i)urty 
•wag op^H,3ed to any role in the 
Alghun government for Gen Raaheed 
postum 8 JunbuRh-l-Melll Islmnl ua It 
'ta led by fornicr cumnunilsts. 

According to llimmat, the Itte^ 
iuid-l-lslaml central executive ciilied 
mi ull nuduhlduen groups and the 
lallbau to put an cud tu bluudshed 
lu Alghanlstan and Join luuids tu re- 
Klore peace uiid instal ail'islaniic 
goveriimcnt. lie said the party reit- 
erated Ihj support for the Muslhng all 
over tJie world hi Cli(jchnya, Pules- 
llue, I3osnla, T{i,|lklstan, kashinlr, Al- 
geria, Uurma. the news (Pakistan 
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Rich Mghaiis asked to finance 
health, education projecte 



From AbtfoM Jmt 

PESHAWAR: Commissionarate for 
Afghan Refugees (CAR) has asked 
rich Afghans to finance certain 
health and educational projects at 
the refugees camps in NWFP which 
are facing complete closure due to a 
sharp decrease in foreign assistance. 

As many as 2§ schools and IB 
hospitals/dUspensaries in different • 
refugees camps in NWFP are run- 
ning out of fmances and might be 
closed, if funds are not provided im- ^ 
me<3ttately. Thesd shcools and hospi- 
tals were (established by the Af jghan 
refuge6s,.|vith the, help of different 
Non-(joverrimGntal Organisations 
(NGOs) which also kept fini»i^ 
the projects tiH a cfitiptt i^ ir^^ 
ego. 

;. "Refugees :elders in ! the; camps 
Jiajvda$l<5«^5 tiosaiYBiheacl^uref'trf-'" 
thfese schoc^s and hospitals and we 
floated the idea of involving Afgha 
traders to finance these projects," 
CAR Commissioner Rustam Shah 
Mohmand told The News. 

CAR authortttes sent invitations 
to about fifty prominent Afghan 
traders, who held ni^ting with tjie 



elders ' of the Peshawar-based 
refugees at the commissionarate of- 
fices in Peshawar on Thursday. 
Threadbare discussions were held 
abCM^ &tai«^4he 1^ '^lli and 
educational projects and ultimately 
certain committees constituted for 
further debate. 

The commissionarate officials, 
who attended the rrieeting, briefed 
the invited traders about the dlspen- 
' saries and schools which might be 
closed due to financial constraints 
and need fiinds.. _ 

Sour ceis in the commissionarate - 
said the Afghan traders asked for. 
time to discuss the matter anriong. 
themselvei^d evaluate technicali- 

■ added. 

However, Rustam Shah claimed 
that Afghan tradfers gave a positive 

respond «vJ(m^^(PtetolPrw4« 
nances for the collapsing educa- 
tional and health projects in the 
refugees camps. He explained that 
the commissionarate only floated an 
liii^fi^ has got nothing else to^, 
n^th the Issue. "Now its the traders" 
and refii^iiito settle the Uungs," he 
added. 
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ISLAMABAD (Agencies) - Gov- 
ernment officials to iieAJp«tt^^^» 
Kabul, saSd ^y suspeg^iatf fi^- 
eral Abdur Rashid Dosmm was at- 
tempting to weaken the official cur- 
rency,' Afghani, by issuing unauthor- 
ised high value hasM takes, BBC re- 
ported Wednesday. ' 

It said, since the appearance last 
week of unofficial notes of ten thou- 
sand Afghanis, the value of the official 
currency had fallen to a ne#%#. The 
government said GeneralDosUim, who 
was based in the north of the country, 
was trying to bring economic chaos to 
the capital. 

The Governor of the Central Bank in 
Kabul said the not^ were of vefy high 
quality and were printed overseas. 



had 



(P^ 

More than one y« 
been two-c^icial virtually identical \ 
currencies in Afghanistan, one issued 1 
bv the Kabul Government andtheother 
by General Dostum. 

The government notes are accepted 
throu^it tfie aestof^ c^^Ef evien 
within the areas controlled by tne op- 
position Talibans. 

Until recently, the General had lim- 
ited himself to issuing notes with no 
more tb^ oii€ thousand 
bBtsim^ the introduction of 
the'new ten thousand Afghani notes, 
confusion had prevailed. 

The Finance Ministry and the Cen- 
tral BtHk weitf 'my worried about it 
which would have an adverse effect on 
the already %hcring Afghani. 
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Afghan govt moves against forged currency 



KABUL (AFP) — The Afghan 
governmeni has set up a special 
commission to probe a wave of 
forged local currency which is • 
flooding into Kabul's money ex- 
change markets, a top official 
said Monday. 

"We have to identify those re- 
sponsible for plarming and print- 
ing these forged banknotes so 
that they can be sued in the in- 
ternational courts," presidential 
spokesman Abdul Aziz Murad 
said. 

"The problem has not achieved 
very serious proportions yet, but 
we consider this to be an ^ct of 
betrayal against the Afghan peo- 
ple which could have a very neg- 
ative effect on our economy." he 
warned. 

Murad said a wave of forged 
10.000 Afghani (0.64 dollars) 
banknotes -the country's high- 
est denomination bill - had 
flooded the central bank and ex- 
change markets here over recent 
months. 

•We have not been able to as- 
certain the value of the forged 
notes on the market yet. but we 
are looking into it," he said. 

The bills are printed abroad on 
the orders of "traitors of 
Afghanistan" in a bid to destab- 
lise the country's precarious 



economy, he alleged. 

• He however declined to say 
where the bills were being print- 
ed nor who the government of 
president Burhanuddin Rabbani 
believed was responsible for the 
forgeries. 

Murad said the country's high- 
est decision -making body, the 
High State Council, had dis- 
cussed the matter at a regular 
meeting Sunday and had decided 
to take action to combat the 
problem. 

Various warring factions in di- 
vided Afghanistan already com- 
mission and print their own ver- 
sions of the quickly sliding 
Afghani, causing rivalry between 
the groups and a vast oversupply 
of the cunency. . 

Analysts here believe, most 
Afghani bills are printed in the 
former Soviet Union, while some 
come from Pakistan. Britain and 
Germany. No confirmation on 
their origin was howevfer immedi- 
ately available here. 

With the country's industrial 
and agricultural sectors in tatters 
following 16 years of bitter civil 
war. the Ka±)ul government and 
northern warlord General Abdul 
Rashid Dostum keep their 
economies afloat by printing 
more banknotes to supply their 



budgetary needs. 

The practice, coupled with 
rampant, speculation in the unof- 
ficial markets, has caused spi- 
ralling inflation and sparked a 
300 percent devaluation of the 
Afghani in Kabul's markets over 
the last 10 months. 

Prices of basic foods and fuels 
have skyrocketed simultaneously, 
putting the essentials of life in 
this battered city out of the reach 
of hundreds of thousands of im- 
prover ished Kabulis. 

The phenomenon triggered a 
destructive vicious cycle, with 
the rampant inflation pushing be- 
sieged Kabul's monetary authori- 
ties to print more banknotes to 
cope with the massive price ris- 
es. 

Afghanistan's economic czar 
recently blamed the country's 
deepening monetary and eco- 
nomic crisis on years of war. po- 
litical instability and on a badly 
botched economic reform. 

While conceding that the 
printing of fresh banknotes con- 
tributed to inflation, Dr 
HamiduUah Tarzi. a cabinet min- 
ister without portfolio responsible 
for economic affairs, said the 
government had little choice at 
the moment if it was to imple- 
ment its^planned programmes. 
FRONT ]?ER POST 7/23 




Afghan Gty 
Captured 
By Rebels - 



By Zaheeruddin Abdullah- 

Associated Press 



KABUL, Afghanistan, Sept. 11— 
Islamic rebels captured the eastern 
city of Jalalabad today, gaining virtu- 
al control of nearly two-thirds of Af- 
ghanistan and sending government 
troops retreating to the capital' 

At least 70 people were reported 
killed in the Taliban's takeover of 
Jalalabad, but that figure cbulS not 
be independently confirmed. 



*We are in control and will set up 
a true Islamic government in ISlan- 
garhar province," Taliban conaniaind- 
er Mullah Burjan said in a telephone 
interview from Jalalabad. 7 

The conquest puts increas^lpres- 
sure on President Burhanuddiitfoib-; 
bani's ruling coalition in the capital. 
The president has accused Pakistan 
of aiding the Islamic seminarians- 
tumed-guerrilla fighters, who'Jiave 
imposed strict religious rule in ^eas 
tmder their control. 

Pakistan sealed the border Tues- 
day when Afghan religious students 
tried to cross into Afghanistan to 
fight alongside the Taliban, the most 
conservative of the Islamic factions 
that have fought for control liere 
since the Communists lost power in 
1992. 

Burjan promised his soldiers 
would continue their march 75 Jniles 
to Kabul and institute their form of 
Islamic government there as well. 
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In the meantime, he set up head- 
quarters in the sprawling governor's 
mansion in the middle of J<Qalabad. 
Nangarhar Gov. Haji Abdul Qadir 
had fled to Pakistan on Tuesda]^ 
along with several senior lieutenants 
and their families. : 

Jalalabad is close to a major^power 
plant and the vital govemmfent air- 
field at Baghram, 18 miles north of 
the capital of Kabul, which is now 
vulnerable to Taliban strikes:* ♦ 

It also gives the Taliban ^control 
over a major ground route for sup- 
plies to Kabul from Pakistan*. Most 
of the goods available in KabuTfcom^ 
from Pakistan. 

Witnesses said Taliban soldiers al- 
so captured several strategic* posts 
on the border with Pakistan, raising 
their flag and shouting religious slo- 

thf Washington Post 
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ISLAMABAD: Pak-Afghan talks 
pcheduled to start from August 10 
Bre in jeopardy once again, as this 
time Islamabad is demanding an ex- 
planation from Kabul about certain 
disparaging remarks its j;op military 
commander Ahmed ShaH Masood 
and deputy forelgjj minister AbcW 
Rajilm Ghafopbil 
about Pakistan 



Masood's remarks 
endanger Pak-Afghan talks 



along interfered in our internal af- 
fairs. It did so in the past and is doing 
the same now," he said a few days be- 
fore dates for the visit of the Afghan 
d(Megation were ai#iouif!e«^. " 
"We are iiaving'Second thoughts 



ter Gulbadin Hekmat^'ar who had sent 
lus special envoy to pave the way for 
talks with Pakistan (to discuss the 
supply of food and fuel to Kabul). In 
fact the Foreign Office, at least till 
Monday, was also not ready to allow 
!>r Ghairat Basher, Hekmafyar's spe- 
cial ehvoy, to give an explanation dii 



about whether we should go ahead Aj;behalC 6f Aluned ShiUv Masood. 



with these talks. We have been told 
that there would be more efforts from 



The two leaders had complained ^^^^^^ interests to jeopardize these 
about "interference" by Pakistan and ^ ^® expect more such state- 

tiuyut Hnctfwwiv,c uyr«uuaum<uiu ^^^^ „ ^ gg^j^f told Thfi 

News . 

It has not been Aluned Shah Ma- 
sood alone who has tlu^own a spaniter 
in the works. Hie deputy foreign miiv 

T^ese'iaiegaflona naWaiinoyed 1^;!;'''' ^'^^"^ liiUM Ghafo( rzal j^aid, 
Jslainkl)ad:a;5 rel^^^ • Our only condiUon (for reconstxuc- 



ha4 clfilmedUhat such alleged 
fttts of interference had been 
rpCQrdefJ ii}t^piatioi|ally to put pf es- 
sure on Pakistan to hold bilateral 



that the matter ha^ jee;> taken up 
with tiie Kabul regime at the high- 
esst level. ■v^ 

Islamabad is not reacting at the 
moment, hoping that sanity would 
prevail and so that the talks could 
run smoothly. . 

In an interview with Radio 
France International, Ahmeid 
Shah Masood H^d ^sked Prime 
Minister Ben?tz|f/fii^wtto to order 

an mid tp |Seiterence Jn 
Afghanistan'^ aff# as' a first step' 



only condiUon (fc 
tion work) is that propagaiida ligainst 
us sho^d be stopped so that Aefee& 
siry tnit mi ftfeidsliip is b ai^ be* 
tween our two countries." Wliile com- 
menting on Kabul's complaints 
against Pakistan at intern?.donal fo- 
rums he explained, "We orJy wsnted 
to record the^ acts of interference 
and put pressure on Pakistan to hold 
bilateral talks with the Afghan gov- 
ernment on all outstanding issues." 
Islamabad is dearly not amt^^. 



Officials deny any pressure on Pak- 
towards holding , smcere talks with j istan and say tliat it was I rime Minis- 
the Afghan govf pnipent to resolve 
bllatefal issues. 'l^eildNlBi lia^ all 



As the struggle for power between 
different Afghan groups continues, 
the Afghan Trade and Development 
Cell (ATDC) also seems reluctant to 
start reconstrucUon y^otk lmhk% 
Afghanistan. 

Tiie Kabul reghne understands 
clearly that if it continu6,s to oppose 
tlie Chaman to Tof^uiidyWli in the 
Taliban area, there will b<^' h'6' con- 
struction in areas held by theili: It is 
for tliis reason tliat tliey have now ap- 
pr«ched the AWC and asked them 
to^Tepair and reconstruct the road 
from Jalalabad to Kabul. Ghafoorzsd, 
in the same interview, had said,"Pak- 
istan's plan to bmld the road in west- 
ern Afghanistan isn't a problem." The 
Kabul regime has al«^ teipi^d the 
repair of a massive communication 
network close to Kabul whicTi' has 
been partly damaged due to continu- 
ous rw;k^ stacks. Kabul city de- 
pends on^tt f^#i l^i»ii^cation| 
needs. 
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Nangrahar sends f otces to 
crush rebellion in Torkham 



NEWS (Pakistan) 
^ 8/6/96 



PESHAWAR: The nding Nangrahar 
Shura in eastern Afghanistan Mon- 
. da^.'despatdied a szeable nrnnberof 
its Suiters to Tbrkham to crush the 
rebellion of a pro-Kabul government 
miyahideen commander near the 
Eak-A^^ian boidec 

Eyewitness told The News that 
tanks and other military arsenal ha:ve 
been moved to Landi Khyber and 
Malga Kandao in the Shalman area 
hy the Miftptto Mii^^ re^ie 
tiansporters and traders and ensure 
smocrth traffic on the main Torkham- 
Jalalabad Highway. Khurshid, a local 
commander, who switched loyalties 
from Nabi Muhammadi's Harlcat In- 
qilab-i-Islami to Rabbani-led coali- 
tion, has established his own check- 
point on the highway and is 
coneding t^ttmi^k^oftbeis. 

Tbe commander, lod^ Manm^ 
managed to iaise a strong group of 



more than 400 armed persons to 
diallenge thie writ of Haji Qadeer-led 
Nangrahar Shura in the area. It is re- 
ported that the Kabul government 
wm not only supplying military as- 
sistance to Khurshid but has sent 
fighters as well. Kabul govennment 
was trying its level best to capture 
tia*net«^!^ garfeting customs pdst; 
at the Pak-Afghan border 

Meanwhile, a Nangrahar Shura 
member Abdul Ghani Hidaj^at told 
The News that all customs, security 
and IfMgratton staff ^ ToiMiM 
hai toeen removed and replace % 
new people. He said the Shura was 
in full control of the situation and 
traffic on the Torkham- Jalalabad 
highway had i^&fflmd.^ He a^ , 
said the Shura had collected all 
heavy weapons from the Shinwari 
and Mohmand antagonists in the 
Roc^t-His^ushahi area during the 
past two days after a ceasefire Sat- 
urday noon. He added that Shura 



forces shif^^ arms 
to Jalalabad Monday 

The Shinwari Mandezai tribe 
from Deh Bala and Mohmands be- 
longing to HissarshaM 'area used 
tanks, mortars and other heavy 
weapons to pound each other's posi- 
tions in their fitting over ownership 
of a Wasteland called Toragha. Sev- 
eral people w&m £^tf Hiilrcteded 
in the fighting. Commanders -who 
are members of the Nangrahar Shura 
took sides in the conflict and sup- 
pliei arts to^^ifffiitots. Haji 
; %iii€r and commander Maula Jan 
were alleged to have backed the 
Shinwaris while commanders Pazal 
Haq Miyahid, Saznoor and Engineer 
"MaiMli-^^#ipe said"^"'h&^-'.siUip- 
ported the Hissarshahi people. , 

Nangrahar, hitherto known as 
one of the peaceful provinces of 
Afghanistan, has now become en- 
gi^^ in political, tdbal and regional 
strife. 
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HIA, Taliban locked 
in fighting in Paktia 



From Shamiip Shahld 

PESHAWAR - There are conflict- 
ing reports about the fighting between 
Hizabe Islami of Engineer Quibadin 
Hekmatyar and Taliban's militia for a 
military installation at Oomal Taboot 
area in Wargoon Tehsil of Paktia Prov- 
ince. 

The independent souixjes from Miran 
Shah, headquarter of North Waziristan 
Agency confirmed that Hizbe Islami 
had lost its important military centre 
while the Hizbe Islami Peshawar con- 
tradicted the report but confirmed fierce 
fighting between the two rival forces. 
The Taliban representatives in 
Peshawar are tight lipped over the 
matter. • 

'As per reports, an army ofTOOTaliban 
under the supervision of Paktia Gover- 
nor Maulvi Abdul Baqi Haqani 
launched an attack against Hizbe 
Islami* s military centre at Gomai 
Taboot area. The Hizbe Islami* s mili- 
tary centre is supervised by commander 
Khalid Farooq. The Hizbe Islami con- 
firmed the said reports but claimed of 
repulsing it after two hours fierce fight- 
ing. But the independent sources from 



Miran Shah informed that in the 
firstever attack against Hizbe Islami, 
Taliban have captured the military cen- 
tre injuring a commander of Hizbe 
Islami seriously and arresting 10 oth- 
ers. 

However, after loosing the military 
centre, the Hizbe Islami asked its allies 
for help ad with thehelp of mujahidfeeiT 
of other force?, t^iey launched an at-' 
tack for recaptiuuTg me losrpiace. i ne 
sources fix)m North Waziristan Agency 
said that fierce fighting is going on in 
the area. The sources said diat dozens 
of people either have lost their lives or 
received serious injuries in the fight- 
ing. 

It may be mentioned here that former 
Afghan Deputy Prime Minister and a 
leader of Maulvi Nabi Mohammadi*s 
HarkAt Islami Maulvi Arsala Rehmani 
belongs to the said area. The reports 
reveal thisit Taliban enjoy support of 
Maulvi Rehmani who is holding a 
strong position in the area. The Harkat 
Islami of Maulvi Nabi Mohammadi is 
jupporter of Taliban amongst the seven 



main jehadic' groups. . 

The Hizbe Islami representatives in 
Peshawar when contacted confumed 
the clashes between mujahidee;i of 
their party and Taliban. However, the 
Hizbe Islami representatives claimed 
of repulsing the; attack. 
TheHizbelslarnireprcSentativessaid 

. that on Sunday at 3.00 pm Taliban had 
launched the attack and after two hours 
fighting it was repulsed. They said that 
during two hours fighting Hizbe Islami 
inflicted heavy human and property 
losses on Taliban. They claimed that 
seven soldiers of Taliban were killed 
and dozens 6f others received serious 
injuries. Atleast 20 suppbrters of 
Taliban were arrested and three vehi- 
cles included a Hino truck, a jeep and 
a Datsun pick up were captured. The 

i. Hizbe^Islapii confirmed that fight- 
ing betweg^ the two groups is still 

^gq;n&on. 
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SheU hite near UMGEF^^^^ 
Afghan HQ'dumig^^^ra^^ 



VVeeM^ notes i . . 

Sen^iiafik Bram;^ 

Republican; told a press confer- 
ence in PSaldstanVcapita^^ 
Wednesday that leaders of Af- 
ghanistbii's IMiban militia told 
him th^*re ready to swap seven 
Russian airmen for seven Af- 
ghans held i^y Moscow. The radi- 
cal Muslim im^ the 
Russ^ahs a year ago after forcing 
their ammunition-carrying 

n3aishin-'76 cargo plane td land at 
K^dahar — ^ ~ 

WASHINGTON TIMES 8/17 



. KABtJL: Shells jSred by the Tm^axi 
militia narrowly missed the United 
Nations Children's Fund (IJNICEF) 
offices h^re Wednesds® sha^oing a 
truce spedaily brokered by the 
agency, witnesses said. 

The attack came on the fourth day 
of a.five-day cease&e arranged by 
UNICEFto aDow the second round of 
,its massive polio vaccination cam- 
paign to go ahead across war-torn 
Afghanistan. 

: ; The artillery round, -wiiich landed 
just 15 meters from UNICEFs now 
deserted Kabul headquarters, blew in 
the office's remaining windows arid 
sprayed the premises with chunks of 
shiapheL' , ; 

:J^^ landed 30 rhetors 

.aTOy fiom UMCEI? sli^% irouring 
^ paasers-by and causing extensive' 
aamage , to; nearby buildings . in 
K^ul's once-pliisR suburb of Wazir 



Akbar Khan/doctors and witnesses 
said. 

The large cohcrete buUding was 
emply, ^as the agericy had earlier this 
year inoved its persormd to other 
premises in Kabul irl a bid to further 
assure their security, officials said. 

Government and niilitary sources 
here said the D-30 artOlery shells were 
fired iQr the laiban mililia i?rfio hav^ 
been encamped on battered Kabul's 
outskirts for the past nine months. 
Hie shells were the first to M in this 
besieged city since last Thursday 
when at least seven people were killed 
and 26 it\jured in an artillery barrage 
that struck a bu^ market place 

IJNICEF offidaJs in the western 
Pakistani city 6f Peshawar were dis- 
m^ed at the attaiidc which' came after 
all sides in the Afj^tian dvil war had 
agreed to a cessation of hosdlifcies to 
facilitate the crucial round of vacci- 
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nations. 

T am extremely disturbed to'hear 
that sheDs have come during our pro- 
gramme when women and children 
are trymg to get to our immunisaion 
centres around the countzy," informa- 
tion officer Jeremy Harfley said. 

TJNICEF will be passing mas- 
sages to the various warring parties 
asking them to investigate who fired 
the shells and to avoid further inci- 
dents," the UNICEF offic^, reqx)nsi- 
ble for Afghanistan, added. 

The vacdnatiori ceasefire, which 
began on July 21 and which ends 
Thursday, was the second such agree- 
ment brokered by UNICEF in just 
over a month. The UN children's 
agency's Mass Kimunisation Cam- 
paign is targetting three million chil- 
dren under the age of five as wdl as 
one million miothers in this isolated 
ceritral Asian state.--AFP 
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Tribal tension forces ' news 



(Palcis'tan) 



armed with taaks 
^\ take positions 

PESHAWAR: Tension has risen in 
Afghanistan's Nangarliar province 
bordering Pakistan with two tribes 
armed with tanks and mortars taking 
up positions against each other fol- 
lowing a land dispute. 

Afghan sources said 24 tanks 
iiavc been acquired by the Mohmand 
tribe of Sarshahi near Jalalabad 
wWle the Shjnwari Mandezai tribe of 
Deiv BaJa district were said to fee in 
possession of about' a dozen tanks. 
Both sides were in tlie process of re- 
ceiving even n\ore tanks. Tiiey.also 
possessed taiMii^li^rf 
were collecting doniei<J«g U My 
more sophisticated weapons. 

Ironically, the disputed land, Tor- 
agha, was a desert- The two tribes 
have aliwdy lost about four lives 
(.'ac?r. in recent clashes and suffered 
material losses. 

Tiie distur bing aspect of the sitii- 
ati©ii was the divlsiott^ thf ^fuling 
Mnjaliideen Shura in Nangarhar 
pro\ince with regard to the land dis- 
pute. Shura members and comman- 
ders Pazal Haq Mujahid and Ustad 
Saznoor were reported to be backing 
-4he Sarshahi Molunands while Nan- 
garhar Governor Jljyi Abdul Qadeer 
and his commanders from Hezb-i-Is- 

ing arms to the Shinwaris. Certain 
other commanders were also ac- 
cused of taking sides in the conflict. 
Most of Hezb-i-Islami (Hekmatyar) 
and Itt€had-i-Islami (Sayyaf) corn- 
manders were with Sarshahi 
Mohmand as the conflict increas- 
ingly looks like becoming political 
and tribal in character. 

Young Shinwaris were said to 
have taken up positions at Shpola 
while their rivals were entrenched at 
Pewa. The tension in the area has 
disrupted traffic and agricultural and 
economic activities. The common 
people were angry with the ruling 
Nangarhar Shura for fuelling the 
\ <:onflict instea^Tof initiating steps to 
resolve it. ■ ' , 
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Afghan troops 
airlifted to area 
near Torkham 



From Our Correspondent 
NATION (Pakistan) 8/5 



AFP 

KABUL:. Thousands of refugees have 
flooded into besieged Kabul from the 
UN camp in eastern Afghanistan amid 
reports of ftiction between t#» ripd 
tribes in the ar^, ofiMi$^ ^lir- 
day. 

About i,200 displaced people 
neariy four times tlie daily average r- 
arrived here Thursday from the 
United Nations Sarshahi refugee 
camp near the city of JaJalabad, Terry 
Pitzner on the United Nations High 
C^Bas^on for Refogees (UNHCR) 
toldAFR 

Tlie sudden surge in refugees re- 
turning to this besieged capital came 
as repotts reached here of mounting 
ti^nsions between two heavily armed 
opposing tribes near the cainp. 

"These people are obviously des- 
perate to get away from the areas," 
he sadd. "They are arriving packed 
pato trucks and brmgmg no p^^s^ 
sions at all. Many of the refugees are 
complaining about the securily situa- 
tion, saying tliat armed men are com- . 
mg intote o^^d sliding prop- 
erty such as tenb and interf eib^^i^ 
the residents," Pitzner added. 

He said the refugees were return- 
ing to Kabul's battered suburbs, 
mm of which have suffered 70 to 80 
per cent destruction in factional fight- 
ing over the past four years. 



ffie refugees will be surveyed for 
bread rations by the UN's World Fbod 
Programme while the UNHCR is^ffl at- 
tempt to integrate them as far as pos- 
sible into a community labour force. 

Abotlf to refugees per 
day have been steadily returnmg to 
their former hoines in Kabul for 
many months, but the number shot 
up to 700 on Wednesday and then to 
a record 1,200 on Thtifefe^ Tltoer 
said. 

News reports from neiglibouring 
Pakistan have said that the Mohmand 
f^^MiS3p|iaiii^2aiM^, which 
Sre both based near Sarshahi, had 
armed themselves with tanks and 
mortars as tension over a land dis- 
pute mounted between the two 

Isolated clashes between the two 
tribes have been reported in recent 
weeks, but sources in the area re- 
portedly fear the conflict would esca- 
Ii^ iiilt^aMtsGale military battle. 

No mdependent confirmation of 
the mounting tribal tension, a fre- 
quent occurrence hi divided and rural 
Afghanistan, could however be im- 
mediately obtainei^ tscM^ICabul. 

Tens of thousands of hnpover- 
ished refugees who once fled the war- 
torn capital-have returned to Kabul 
iiNifWW ft liiMi over 
the remains oftfieir homes or Id stay 
with relatives. 



PESHAWAR - In order to imple- 



Governor Nangarhar Haji Abdul 
menuhdr^ay 22 accoiS i^gaXg.,- Qadeer Khan. However sources close 
expanding the area under Kabul g6v Kabul alhes sa^ that Oiese forces 
ernment control up to Pak-Afghan 



%order post of Torkham, President 
Burhanuddin RabbaQiand iPrime Min- 
ister Gulbadin Hekmatyar reportedly 
airlifted tlicir loyal armed soldiers to 
Shamshad Sar, headquarter of Ittehad 
Islami, near the im&tt, late on Friday 
night. 

Reports from Torkham and Jalala- 
bad said that soMfers' of three alllll, 
Hizbe Islami,* J^iat Islami and Itte- 
had Islami, were airlifted by lielicop- 
ters from Kabul to Shamshad Sar. The 
Ittehtd Islami of Prof. Abdul Rab 
Rasool Sayaf has established a multi- 
purpose headquarter in Shamshad Sar 
after they were ejected from Speena 
Shagaof Paktia pmvincc of Taliban in 
late 1994 and early 1995. 

Some highly placed sources in Pe- 
shawar confirmed airlifting of him- 

i dreds of soldiers by the Kabul .id- 
mini strat ion to the border areas in a 

I bid to replace the mujahideen loyal to 
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were airiifted for ccftttttrtlfng the situa- 
tion that erupted after armed clashes 
between Shinwaris and Mohmand 
tribesmen in the desert of Sarshahi 
The clashes fiiiNs^d teilMfi«i**b®ttt 
45 lives and caused the blockade of the 
road between Jalalabad and Torkham. 

Governor of Nangarhar Haji Abdul 
Qadeer Khan, wte "sii^ leectttly in 
Gemifttty^ arrived to P^awar a few 
days ago. He was reportedly in 
Jalalabad late on Friday night and con- 
vened a joint jirga of, Shinwari and 
Mohmand tribal eldets on Saturday 
morning. The jirga decided to hand 
over all big and sophisticated weapons 
to the Nangarhar administration. In 
this connection. Haji Abdul Qadeer 
Khan assigned the task to his loya 
commander GhafHu. Tlie jirga deci- 
sion is likely to enable the Nang irtiar 
I administration to declare a ceasefire in 
' the armed clashes between the rival 
tribes. 
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From the Editor: 

Late again but, we hope, worth the 
wait. 

There has been a spate of meetings 
on Afghanistan in the US: starting 
with a session in Elmhurst, Queens, 
NY sponsored by Taliban backers in 
early June; Congressional hearings 
on Afghanistan at the end of June; 
a series of dialogues on the West 
Coast in July and August, some under 
the auspices of the Council of Co- 
operation for Afghan Nat'l Organi- 
zations; and a two-day "First 
Afghan Intercontinental Conference 
in Search of Peace" in Queens in 
September. Presumably such dis- 
cussion will continue, producing 
resolutions & peace proposals. We 
hope that someday, somehow, some 
sort of workable solution will be 
forthcoming . 

What was forthcoming for this issue: 
many clippings, computer info, re- 
ports, newsletters & publications. 
We are very grateful & we hope you 
will continue to send us every- 
thing you can find about Afghans 
& Afghanistan. We hope you enjoy 
reading it as much as we enjoy 
putting it together - even tho it 
seems to be taking us longer & 
longer to do it! Look at it this 
way - there are more pages in this 
issue. Deadline for the next 
issue - November 1. 



SABAWOON is a quarterly magazine edited & 
published by Abdul-Qayum Mohmand in Pushto 
& English. It. features articles on 
cultural, social & political issues of 
Afghanistan and is $10 per year. Sub- 
scriptions are available from SABAWOON, 
P.O. Box 8297, Fountain Valley, CA 92728. 
Fax: (310) 391-0654. 

SECTARIANISM AND ETHNIC VIOLENCE IN AF- 
GHANISTAN by Musa Khan Jalazai, Vanguard 
Books, 1995. 

DESIGN & COLOR IN ISLAl'lIC ARCHITECTURE 
with photographs by Roland & Sabrina Michaud 
and text by Michael Barry, Vendome Press, 
1966. (The American edition of FAIENCES 
D'AZUR, published in France.) Many of the 
photographs were taken in Afghanistan. 
316 pp. $85. 

CHANSONS FOLKLORIQUES AFGHANES, with songs 
collected by Afghan guitarist Khalid Arman 
& translated into French by Serge de 
Beaurecueil (Dari) & Nad jib Manalai (Pushto), 
is available from CEREDAF, 16, Passage de la 
Main d'Or, 75011 Paris, ca. 100 pp. 75 Ff + 
25 Ff postage. 

SOWJETISCHE GEHEIMDOKUMENTE ZUM AFGHANI ST ANKR^IG 
(1978-1991) (Secret Soviet Documents on the 
Afghan War) by P. Allan, P. Bucherer, D. Klay, 
A. A. Stahel & J. Stussi-Lauterburg was pub- 
lished in Zurich by Hochschulverlag AG. 832 pp. 
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ibierce fighting eill^ijbe^e^ 
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KABUL (AFF) - Fierce fighting is 
jijrQgingjn northern A l"gh;in islaii bclwccii 
Ka^iil ^wrimMNtrt tr®0ps a*«i the 
A forces of warlord Gciicrnl Abdul 
Rashld Dostum, ol Ticials and sources 
said herd Wednesday. 

The intense claslics between 
.Dostum's men and soldiers loyal to 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani'slop 
'military comniafiifcf, Ahmd! Shah 
^Mflsood, have been on for a week, 
1 sources from the area said, 
ir I .'Fighting has been extremely heavy 
all week andcuntliM^llH&Medl'ucs- 
day niglittt«go^^ra®»(^ciBn^ sakl 
>,,here. /' 
- 'Scores of civilians and several sol- 
■:, diers liave bee&kiH«d in the fighting 
■ which has shown no signs of calniing 
' down yet,' he added. 

Dostum, who controls the northern 
part of this faclionally-divided coun- 
try, ordered more than 40 aerial bomb- , 
ing raids to be carried out in the two ■ 
bftiiflcring stri fe^lffft! clf^*i4ef«#l^{^l 
province, he added. 

Heavy weapons were being used by 
both sides — which have not fought . 
each other for mofr that a yew^^-'lo 
pound each other's positions in the 
area, which lies about 1 20 kilometers 
southwest of the Dostum's 'capital' at 
M«7ar4-Sliarif, wither official suid . 
Independent sources from the area 



confirmed that fighting was raging 
between the two sides for a week, with 
Qasuatities on both sides and ah^ng' 
civilians in the area. i .. i . , 
.The flghlini; brok^ pUj 4fteri 
Masood's fdfce.« In attetl^pt^a to Ex- 
tend their political influfence in the 
area, an act which Dostuhi saw as, 
provocative, government' and indc- 
pcndeM%ttifees jlaM. * ^ ,> 

|Dostun\ attacked the two districts . 
ashcfcltlhrcatencd by Ma-sood's forces 
attempts to expand their^rgiinisaiional 
set-ups in tite north,' ft xcktite Mi\ 
AFP. \ 

'The pockets inside Dostum's area 
could be used by commandfers to try 
and lure Do.stum's commahoers over 
to the government side, whicll would 
obviously make Dostum nervbus,' he 
added. The clashes hi Kohestansl &ftd 
Sanjarak districts — govemmeht-hcld* 
pockets within Dostum's territory — 
could deal a .serious blow to relations 
Ke(«^tv4iti»'fmd Kabul, wliich Is at- 
tempting to woo the northem^^tc^, 
analysts said. 

Dostum ' s party has reportedly been 
holdlftf^lttits wtth'^e gov^t^Rent, 
which is desperately trying to broaden 
its base by attracting other factional 
leaders. 

•Rertwps the govcmtnent was iryitig' 
to put pressure on Dostum locome into 



Tajik refugees cling to' grim Afghan camp 



From Sarah Homer 

k^Sn. CAMI* Afghanistan: Brown 
dust swirls around this northern 
Afghan desert camp, housing about 
7,000 iipiBi^toi refugees who be- 
lieve tibtiS^lil'iiOuld be even worse if 
they ym^lmms t& tcQiMed T^|j|^ 
istan. 

Afghanistan's long-running con- 
flict m^i^ ll an likely place to 
seek refuge, but 60,000 Tajiks 
poured over the border in 1992 to es- 
cape their country's own civil war. 

Despite rtM-bibkered csmi^^ 
agreed in 1994, dashes still occur in 
Tajikistan between government 
forces and a loose Islamic-liberal al- 
liance which lost a bloody war in 
1992. ■ , • 

Most refugees have gone home, 
but some stay, saying they fear per- 
secution. They accuse the JJN High 
Commissioner for 



(UNHCR) of using food as a lev^ U 
gettheinlfrge. . 
•^Tien we came here in 1992, we 
had complete assistance," said Abdul 
Samed, a refugee. Pood rations were 
reduced by 10 p^i^ltffer af» 
and srvs&m 10 in October 

• 1995. 

"It's to make life difficult so that 
people will go back," Samed said.^ 
' "ITaey can't tell us directly to go, we 
know the rules of the UNHCR." 

The UNHCR says it still provides 
full food rations to 67 vulnerable 
families at the Sakhi camp, 18 km 
f 11 north of .Mazar-i-Sharif 
city, and 80 ratos to the 

rest. 

"The intention in applying a 
. ' Mr;^ialt«idiictiDn in i^dd Mm is 
to encourage the retfa^^^ mk 
employment and becoine indepen- 
dent of external assistance," Anoush 
Daneshvar, deputy chief of mission 



the idnrtinisttation by boosting its pres- 
ence and possibly its fot-ces in the 
' norUi,' one analyst said. , jj^x ion (pkkistan) 

I UN cuts assistLnce-=*x 

X The UN postponed its ?ecision^ 
10 terminate aid to the tajik jfugees O 
based in Mazar, a northern city in h-^ 
Afghanistan. 

The UN officials had they 
woukJ.sic^ helping SWlli^k refill ^ 
gees in lite Refugee Gamp 
outside Mazar by March 31. 

This decision was opposed by 
the Tajik opposition leaders and the 
refugees, who said situation in 
Tajikistan was not ripe for the safe 
return of the refugees. 

A IM official in Islamabad said 
the decb^^ ^ mm^sm mi t& the g 
Tajik refui^e^ would be reviewed. 

There are around 20,000 Tajik 
refugees in Afghanistan. Only 5,000 
of them receive aid from the UN. 
The remaining 15,000 refugees, who 
live in Kunduz and Takhar provinc- 
es, do not any aid iie 
UN. Some An^ i^t^ j»pki^on 
provide lioMli- M W- 
refugees. 
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He said the agency had begun 11 - ' 
skills training projects for 240 
women and 160 men at the camp in 
receht months. It had drills ttm 
deep weOs mi-^ m^mm 'mm 
preparing the land to grow fOfiwi to 
supplement UNHCR rations. 

Many refugees are clearly near 
destitution. Along the bumpy, dusty ^ 
road t€»lir^Bnp, dozens <»f&UfO- g 
pean-looking men shovel dirt into w 
potholes and ask passing drivers for 
money. 

Sakhi's hospital, nm by the 
ftm^ charity Medecins Sans Fron- w 
tieres, is full of babies and young p 
children suffering from malnutrition w 
and preventable diseases. . ^ 

Tlie hospital, built underground to "^^ 
avoid ^e eJEtreme temperatures the w 
camp suffers, looks like an air-raid 
shelter Camp beds are crammed into 
narrow, dimly-ht rooms, where babies 
swing in papooses above be^ 
watched by anxious mothers. 

Outside, the sun beats down on 
the camp's mud huts as the tempera- 
ture climbs towards 50 Celsius. In 
winter the thermomet^ can plunge 
to minus 30C. The camp sits in a fea- 
tureless desert of brown earth and 
dust with no trees or plants in sight. 
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Afghan Ill^^lia workers 
warn government over 
women's rights 



urged to work 
for integration 



KABUL: Women working in 
Afghanistan's state media sector 
have publicly warned the country's 
new government not to implement a 
widely feared crackdown on 
women's rights. 

The warning came after premier 
Qulbaddin Hmmatyar sparked a 
wave of pubUc concern here by ^l- 
ing for a tightening of Afghanistan's 
Islamic law just days after taking of- 
fice last month. The call in a series 
of policy speeches sparltel fgSB^ 
among working women to ^e bat- 
tered capital that the government 
may be preparing new rules to re- 
strict womens' hberties. 

On Ssnday, aboil ^ fefttale 
workers at the state radio and tele- 
vision station and film company 
called on Hikmatyar's three-week- 
old government to shelve any plans 
to ban the country's women from 
working. 

"We called this meeting because 
there were rumours that Hikmat- 
yar's government wanted to ban 
women from working and taking 
part in other social activities," vet- 
eran newcnster Shafiqa Ilabibi said. 

"We women wanted to speak out 
about our demands for rights and for 
the authorities to listen to them and 
give us their reaction." said Habibi, 
who heads a group uniting female 
workers M the media business. 

"Our aim was to prove that our 
taking part in all aspects of life is im- 
perative for the contimued existence 
of society, and to warn the govern- 




A Taliban rebel pilitlteiW Ms 
MiG-21 jet fighter through waves 
of anti-aircraft fire Tuesday to 
land and surrender at an Afghani- 
stan airbase. The pilot, Abdul Ja- 

flew from the rebel base in 
Kandahar to the government's Ba- 
gram airbase, about 20 miles 
north of the capital of Kabul. It 
was the first time a Taliban rebel 
pilot had deserted to the govern- 
ment. He iitfthe "had bi^n in 
contact with the government for 
about 10 months." 
ATLANTA JOU^LNAL /CONSTI- 
TUTION lit] 



ment not to go ahead with any hard- 
line policy regarding woniijn," she 
said. 

The conference came after Ilik- 
matyar said that women should wear 
"proper and decent" Islamic cos- 
tumes and that civil servants v/ho 
failed to stop work at prayer time 
should be sacked. 

Days later, Kabul's she remaining 
cinemas were shut. on the orders of 
Hikmatyar's cabinet for not showing 
"suitably Islamic" films, prompting 
fears and speculation here that a 
general religious crackdown may be 
in tlie pipeline. 

But Habibi said the new minister 
of cultufe and information liad as- 
sured women at Stmday'g i^^ittg 
that women would be allowed to 
continue to work in all economic 
sectors and had repeated the pre- 
mier's remarks on social a|id eco- 
nomic importance of Avomen. 

"1 don't think Hikmatyar said ui 
his policy that women don't have the 
right to education or to work, but 
worrying rumours have developed 
suggesting the contrary," she said. 

"1 am now satisfied that this is an 
end to the matter as far as these ru- 
mours of a crackdown are con- 
cerned, biA if any new policy or ru- 
mour comes up we will certainly 
speak out again," she added. 

Habibi said most producers and 
technical staff at Rife-Television 
Afghanistan, as well as a goid num- 
ber of journalists, wore women 



Afghan VfOmeiT" Islamabad (Agencies) ^nie 

Afghan Wme Minfeter Qwibadin 
Hekmatynr stressed the need for 
unity among elj Islamic organjsa' 
I tlons so as to help restore peace in 
• Afghanistan, •. 

; According to Radio Kabul, he was 
, talking to a delegation of Afghan 
1 women who called on him in his 
offl^Wday. HekmiW5«r^|^i«^fed 
the prevailing situation in Afghani- 
stan, He also threw light on the 
rights and obligations of the women 
, folk for pli^ilf m-^Jt^e rtrfe In 
I checking deirmterton bj tire 
I KoclQty. 

He told the meeting that four years 
long (M war had liiriipted the 
Afghan society and ^is^jshuation 
had pushed back the country in tlie 
sphere pf social development with, 
-the result that Afghanistan had 
1 lagged far behind other countries of 
'NEWS (Pakistan) 7/21 




9 die when rockets hit 
Kabul school, mariiet 

■ KABUL, Afghanistan: Rockets 
hit a high school and a market \ 



Police Shake-up 

in ji^^^i^ 

Bureau Report 

PESHAWAR: A new|^ of 400 
policemen have taken over duties 
in Jalalabad in place of those 
transferred en masse as part of an 
administrative shake-up. 

i^angafliars€#i^^i«&f 
Qadeer told The News that the se- 
curity, immigration and customs 
staff at the border town of 
Torkham with Pakistan had also 
been replaced following com- 
plaints of corruption and indisci- 
pline. Qadeer refuted the reports 
that some of the transferred offi- 
cers had refused to accept the or- 
ders. NEWS (Pakistan) 8/10 



ITie victims Jncluded a ^^^^gi- 



stemied into a high school a fewi' 
miles from the front line between 



killing at least nine people and - - r- 

wounding 25 others,, hospital wo^-i government troops and the rebels 



ers said. 

The deadly barrage ended a pe- 
riod of r^ive otoi in Kabul, 
which has been under siege for a 
year by Taliban rebels fighting to 
install an Islamic government in " 
Afghanistan. The govetmment 
blamed yestarda/s attack on th^, 
Taliban. 



Theothers 
aaowdedmirtt^ ■ * , 
Afghanistan has been torn by . 
factional fighting since 1992, wheyv 
guerrilla forces began fighting' 
among themselves for control W ' 
the country after ousting a Sov^^t- 
imposed ccramunist govenwag^ ' ' 

AsburvParkni»^^/2^ 
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UIn" for neutral Afghan 
transitory mechanism 

By Marfan^ Baabar 

Islamabad: UN Secretary General's 
sptda? emug m Afghanistan, Dr. 
Norbert HoU, who succeecjs Dr 
Mehmud Mestiri, made it clear that he 
was "not over optimistic as I am a 
professional . and have seen crisis 
from which I have iesmt my ^^mm. 
The Mistiri peace plan will be taken 
up but not in the same shape. We will 
want to formulate a neutral transitory 
mecharfsm." 

Addressing a press conference on 
Thursday he, however, stalled off on 
an optimistic note saying he was no 
stranger to either Afghanistan or its 
leadeiis ^^re #^6 Ml^levd- 
opments at the moment which may 
indicate that something was going on 
in minds of the people who made the 
decisions. 

The UN envoy who leaves for 
Jalalabad with his new team on Sat- 
urday put up a strong defence to 
prove that he was the right man for 
the job, by tracing his links with the 
Mghans since the eighties having vis- 
ited Peshawar to meet with the lead- 
ers of the Afghan Interim Govern- 
ment and then travelling into Kabul to 
meet wttli the people iwsre. 

"When the UN Secretary Gen^ 
wrote to President Rabbani about my 
nomination his reply saying he was 
pleased with the choice came m 24 
hours. Afghans cannot fool me as I 
know enough about them", he added. 

"I have been meeting with the 
Afghans in Germany as tliey have put 
special trust in us. I had close per- 
sonal contacts with Afghans inside 
and outside Kabul and met all the po- 
litical leaders uicludkig tlie Taliban", 
he said. There are 60,000 Afghans liv- 
ing in Germany and Bonn was the 
only stop the A^^mis niade on their 
way to Washington for Senator 
Brown's conference where they met 
with Roll. 

In a reference to the neigiiboring 
countries which have s^mdtMnd of 
stakes in Afghanistan, the li^ cwvoy 
expressed the view that "I have noth- 
ing against legitimate interests of 
countries as some of them have his- 
toric dimensions and all over the 
world states have interests in other 
states. But one has to know what 
these interests iur« and the only way 
to approach is to have a prapfiatic 
approach." 





Dr HoU has also met with ambas- 
sadors of the re^onal countries at the 
German Embassy. Later he proposes 
to travel to these countries where one 
of the i^ues wM bi Itie supply #f 
arms into Afghanistan by these coun- 
tries. "Arms embargo will be difficult 
to monitor. It might help but there 
might be difficulty in its implea^^ 
tion. Everyone understands it must W 
a |fi|f K^^^", he explained. 

HP^S -(^>akistan) 7/26 



Holl flays Taliban 
after shell attack 



KABUL (AFP) - The UN'd neW 
special fedvoy to Afghahii^ah on 
Wednesday accused Taliban of 
"spitting In his face" following the 
latest shell attack on the beslegod 
Afghan capital. - > , . 

The stinging criticism of tho ': 
rtillltlamen came after six shells 
strtick KaWdurln^ special am^ 
baGRador Dr Norbert HoU s first " 
visit here slnqe taking up his post 
last month. . ; ^ • '. . •,; , 
"Rocketing started liete wtiiolil, 
did riot like at ' all becay&e^it 
demonstrates a sOrt ol contempt 
for my mission." Holl told JoiirnaU 
ists at the end of his tvv6'-day trip 
to.thG capital; 
'"1 will take It up ;vy/th: UiQ , 



Taliban as this lr> no way to treat a, 
poace emissary, by shooting al" 
him. If you tG( elve a guest In yoU? ' 
jioUse, you c'on't start spitting i.i. ' 
his face." •. , • •<■ 

ThilSafftftf %^ffefe, whd have 
besieged Kabul for 10:'inonth8/ 
Tuesday fired a Volley of rocksts . 
which landed In the area of the 
city ii&Mn^ ^ Qmnm- Em- 
bassy, where Holl was staying :i 

Nobody was lnlured;ln^the lat- 
est attack on the subiifb nf^il-.the 
presldehti&ljpalaoe. which l^kes " 
an almost daily battering 'ftom, 
rockets ^nd Shells. , '• 

Holl sa'd hfe would ask the 
Taliban to stop shelling the .war- 
torn city, but added "whf.-thet they, 
will do it or not, 1 do not know." 

Holl. a German diplomat who 
replaced United Nations sebre- 

tary-general's : last envoy 
Mahmoud Mestlrl, avoided 
spelling out detail^ of hk peace 
.njlanion. but.fiald he would be 
.making changes to Mestlrl's flan. 

However. Holl did reveal! he 
; would be speaking not only to po- 
litical and military lei«^ here, 
but also seeking the views of oth- 
er elements of society, including 
(ntellectuale, judges and women's 
■groups, i ..;»..• • . • •;. 
; He also said, the United Nations 
would be coordinating Its opera- 
tions dealing .With Afghanistan 
■ more closely and that his UK 
Special Mlssl6h'to Afghanistan 
.(UNSMA) would remain based In- 
elde AfgHanli^oiv ■ 
. But, he sald^hls mission would 
•not move br.ck to battered Kabul 
from the peaceful eastern city of 
Jalalabad until Its safety could be 
■guaranteed. ' 

"The genferal plan is that the 
: mission should shift to Kabul " he 
Said. 

"It has irt be' done because 
■;Kabul is still the capital of 
Afghanistan and we consider this 
vto be &h linpoft^t synikilf^ 
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Consultations 
with Iran 
vital: Holl 

STAFF REPORT 

ISLAMABAD, Aug 6: Iran has its 
vested interests in Afghanistan 
and it is iiwpoftartt to consult 

Tehran before. reaching a viable . • - . ., -'^T^rZil '■Ta'^T''^^' 

soUuii>n to the longstanding AfV i^'^ed.respo|«e)pf the^fgh^ 

ghan issue, Nobert Holl, h<Sd of J'^^fS" ^ISShS!^''^!^^ 

sion to Afghanistan toW iour-" He, however, said he did not; 
nalists here Tuesday. . ; ipr^Sent any ne>y .peace plan dur-j 

These vested interests, the UN I"S,¥ f^.ef?"g!>^.tK*« Afghani 



ing peace in Afghanistan. "1 ht-i 
lieye^iiat it is very hard tq pro^j 
|inoj:e;peacp if^' the" absence 'of a 
Isense of compromise,'' he said. ' 
! Holl, who recently hel4 a' series ) 
of rneetings with all the kay Af-i 
ghan leaders including President | 
B urhanuddin ' ' Rabb ani, ^ ; Ppm e ' 
IMimster Gulbaddin Hekrnatyar.j 
|Coniman4er,->Ahmgd , Shah 
I Masud. peneiral !: 'Abdur Rasjiid 
Dostum and ' Taliban - Shodra, i 



envoy said, were legitimate in tliis 
situation like other countries who 
vvantctl io have their interests 
protected in Afghanistan. 
Mr Nobert said that he had met 
h anian Vice ForciEn Mihisteir v 



leacjersi **What I still have to dis-i 
cuss with the Afghans is that how 
should we proce^ to achieve the' 
desire4 results,'? fioll said. .- 
; He^aitJ he discus§ed wi||i the Af-f 
ighap leaders fliiring ithennitiali - 
u V .c^- « urcigu mmisier V .roun4 of consultations a few is,- 
clunng h.s visit to Ka^l and tlKv^^ sue imOi^ding theJatest develop^; 
had discu.sscd m detail on thp,/vr^, men(i.:if|., K^^I,l, ,;B?l^bai>i-i . 
glian . issue. ..Th6.iUN.>,N«s$i0tt^iHelTOSjy?r ^»fel#3^hPW«^. 
Cluet said that it was essential to 'ble it was. . 
p> to Tehran for furthet talks an<f^ j He said he wouI(}^hold dialogu^ j . 
he had plan to go there. inpt only\dth the^blitic^l 1^^ 

He said that he had also visited but al^o with the,pebjple'b'cl6ng^'-i 
the Iranian Embassy in Kabul ^ing to various !^$pcial groups" p 
where he was scheduled to hav^fi Afghanistan,:^ i^i^;, . v ^^. ^^ 
a .second meeting with the Irani^ i' The UN envoy: |?Md tl^t the p^^^ 
an Minister. The meefcin^i : plrwerelookinfftpwartls the spe^; ' 
however, could not take place as i cia* m»ssionyjtli>^ npwhope ad^^ 
the Iraniim Minister's mec^ng ^ ^l^^^M^r^M^: 
with Afghan l'rcsident ;and,p:u|ia were. taking k€5en:iii-;. 
^urhan^ddin Rabl)M was going tercsrm^Afgh^^ 

- '■■ He said tjiat the recent con^*; 

There must , be an end to^ ence of the Aifghans at Washing- i 
decade-long bloodshed in Af- totij organised by Senator Hank ' 
gh^nistW ohly then a peace - Brown was ire^ectfvc of US in- ' 
proces cpuld take roots in the creasing t renewed interest ki 
war-toni country 'V Nober^^oll Afgh^^^ 

said. Mr Nobert >yhp fetutTie^ Asked as to what kind of 
from T^fghanistaniifterholding renewed interest the United 
talks with leaders of all factions.' st^te^ had in afghanistan, Npbert 
claimed that all the leaders of war-- Hp|j sai<t"l have to doubt in my 
ring, facrions. wer^f looking fori mind' that America's interest in 
hopc."l am dreaming for break-' Afghanistan is constructive 




Hie said thiat the United States and any talks till President Rabbani 
Russi^ h'ad increased their interest': * was in ppwei-. *■! did not find any 



in solving the Afghan issue and refusal oh part of Taliban", he 
the visits of a number of Ameri-- said and added that he had a good 
can dignitaries to Pakistan and the meeting with them. ^ 
appointment of a special emissary ' 
to 'Kabul by Moscow was it^l* 
Snioily to it. lUvi t '*e 
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According to P^I: Dr Nobert 
Holl $md he would work for de-i 



3|ng ' a ^'sense of- com- 
promise*'. - amoni the"' Afghan 
■leaders for establishment of a list- 
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Talib^don't 
oppose peace 
mission: Holl 

ISLAMABAD (AFP) — The new 
United Nations envoy to 
Afghanistan said here Tuesday af- 
ter talks with Taliban leaders that 
the Islamic militia controlling half 
the war-tom country was not 
averse to dialogue with his mis- 
sion. 

"TheiG v^as no refusal to hold 
dialogue." .Morb®?^ told a 
news conference, a day after a 
five-hour session with Taliban 
leaders in their Kandahar base in 
southwestern Afghanistan. 

"I liti a good meeting." he said, 
adding that the militia leaders had 
received him in a "very hospitable 
way." 

Holl. who last wi^ criticised 
Taliban's rocket aiiac'K on "Kabul, 
said he told his interlocutors that 
the "bloodshed must stop" and 
Afghai^ Ei» M # politi- 
cal settlement to ^ tipi^E^yw 
civil war. 

During his meeting with the 
IslaMomient-l@#i^l%a leaders, 
the UN envoy also sought the re- 
leas^ of the seven-member crew of 
a Russian cargo plane detained in 
Kfflidahar. * 

The Taliban ■ seized the 
Russians and their cargo plane 
carrying arms and ammunition to 

Kabul in August last year. The 
plane, belonging to a private 
Russian company, was forced to 
land while flying over Kandahar. 

Holl did not say if discussions 
on their release were satisfactory. 

«Th€y ga^e a response iwt still I 
have to work on it," he said'^atflg 
IhaL Lhy Ruhiijians' rolease from 
captivity would remain on the 
agenda of future talks with the 
Talibaft. 

The Taliban allowed him to 
meet with the Russian crew who 
were in"reasonable shape." he 
said. 

Holl said the Russians are not 
in jail, but are kept in a small 
house and provided with a tran- 
sistor radio set. Some of them 
were in a "good mood*. While 
others complained that they had 
been detained "too long." Holl re- 
ported. 
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" "P^lastaii agrees to consider 
re-opening of ^^i^ in KalMil 



people of Pakistan. "We iiiferid to 



ISL AM aIAD Pakistan 
on . Saturday agreed to consider 
(avpurably the Afghan proposal for : ; 

: Ihe re-opening of its enibassy fti' ^ 

- Kabul. . ' 

- . ; Pehdirig. the. recoristruction of 
;^\hi femb^6sy arid temporary ac- 
corijitiodatioh for the iinbassy- 
staff; the Pakistsuii side 'would de- . 
vise ways and means of maintain-- 
ing contacts with authorities. in 
' Kabul. Foreign Office said. 

. The decision was taken at a 
meeting of Afghan delegation with 
the Pakistani authorities here at 
the Foreign Office Saturday. ; 

The Pakistani side expressed ;. 
rfeadiness to facilitate transporta- 
tion through its land df the items 
the Afghan gomtmv^ dSE^td to 
import from the outside world, and 
decided, as a goodwill gesture, to , 
: meet the immediate requirements ' 
of the population of Kabul through 
the local tnarket. 

The Afghan interior minister 
Younas Qanooni led the Afghan 
side at the tate wb&B f^l^ni 
side was led by advlsdt to the 
prime minister on economic affairs 
V.A. Jaffery, and included repre- 
. sentative® from the ministries of 
foreign • affairs, commerce, 
pfettoleum and natural resources, 
food and agriculture, states and 
mm^i region division, chief ooiK- 
niissionef Afghan refugees and ^ 
Central Board of Revenue. 

The talks focussed on the sup- 
ply of fockl fl^fftaiKl ptti^uM 



from t'dkistan .to Afghiriislari. 
Paki^tari accepted, the Afghan re- ' 
'quest: foi' Uid trahspOrt^tUMl»6t^^^ 
^quired'^fe^ri^t^ift^g^i 

duiliig indfepth d'isedssioris pri 
polidcal questions, the Hkistanl 
;side emphasised the interest ..in 
'friaintainlng contacts with all. the 
parties in. Afghanistan arid'itb.iie^';, 
termination to facilitate an intra:' 
Afghan dialogue, enabling the 
Afghan factions .to egjee. on ;a 
peaceful and durable sdqlifflQ to 
the lingering imbroglio. j^, V • . . 
: The Afghan , side bjiefeii ihe 
Paklstafi side oh its proiid^ for 
> the formiation of ^a supreme council 
to which power could be trans- 
ferred with the mandate to hold 
geneiii elections for a LoyaJirga, 
(grand assembly). The Afghan del- 
egation • greatly , appteciated 
Pakistah's indpriiitable Stand durr 
ing Afghan jehfira aflcl itol3(Mtfc- 
ued assistarice to the 1.5 rhilterir 
Afghan refugees on its soil./ 

The Afghan side reqiiested fbi^ 
P^kislirfs ikintliieted cqiDpera^tf 
ih restoratioti of jpeace. and stabili- 
ty in the war-ravaged Afghanistan. 
The two sides expressed the hope 
that the A^han cj^iipi^f 
would prove to be a new i^Bii-ih 
Pak- Afghan relations 

Earher, Qanooni while respond- 
ing to mWSmerfs questioris on his 
arrival at the Islamabad airport 
said that the delegation had come 
here with a goodwill gesture ahd" 
also with deepest regard for the 




iSri^es finaifcfe; .yiiistw: VoUnL 
Qanodhi. deputy fdreip iiiinistef 
AbdUf Rahim'Ghafoofiaj,- debuty 
commerce minister ^; Abdur 
Rehmah ahd^Fjedal ehVqy^^f the 
Afgharl priirii Mhister in mistan, 
Dr. Ghairat Baheer. 

Members, of:' r the .'deiegation 
were due . td call oh .President 
Farooq Leghari and Prim^ Minister 
Benazir Bhutto later in the day. 
They will lesS/e for Lahore Monday 
to meet foreign minister Sardar 
Aseff Ahmad Ali there. 
. "the visit of high-powered 
Afghan delegation will help re- 
move misunderstandings between 
^istan^ahd Afghanistan" Dr. 

dhairat said, that th^ govern- 
ment in Kabul wished improve- 
ment in relations with Pakistan, 
adding that friendly bonds be- 
tween the two countrie»%ii^ in 
the interests of both. 

This is the first high-level visit 
by ah Afghan deiegation after as- 
sumption of office tof . Prime 
Minister Engineer Hekmatyar. 

Also present at the airport to 
receive tiie delegation were for- 
eign secretary .Najmiiddin A. 
Sheikh, secretary interior liyas 
Mohsin. Afghan charge d' affaires 
(aeneral Mehrabiiddin krid. other 
(jfficials. 
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Rabbani ciUs on UN envoy to move: to K^biil frontier post 8/9 



KABUL (AFP) — Afghan 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
has called on the United Nations' 
special ^voy to MfMi^iii to 
move his offices to the besieged 
capital Kabul, state-run radio said 
Thuralay. • ■ . 

"Special Ambas^dor N©rl^t 
Hoil should move into Kabul for 
the effectiveness of his mission," 
Rabbani was quoted as saying by 
Kabul Radio. 

Holl, who took over the job as 
the UN secietaiy-generaLs speciaL 
envoy to-Afghanistan last.month, 
is cunently. based in.thajargeiy 
peacefiil easternxAfghaii: dhry of- 
Jalalabad. " " .> '"Xvy^ "* ; i , 

...He is ..comin g.ijjQdei inqteasmg- 
pfessurer „ from: ^^aBuTg^Rw^ 



as well as from the citizens of this 
battered city — to set up base 
here for the first time. 

The mission, newly redfirls- 
tened as the United Nations 
Special Mission for Afghanistan 
(UNSMA), was until earlier this 
year based in the Pakistani capital 
Islamabad for security reasons 
and has only shifted as far as 
Jalalabad. 

Holl said during his first visit 
here last week as UN ambassador 
that the world body- wanted- to 
transfer UNSMA to Kabul but.the 
almost daily locim md Jhell at-^ 
tacks on the -city made-fheinbve^ 
impossible for the moment; 

"It's obvious that the security 
situation must change a little here 
before we can move-to Kabul;" he 



tc^^iiliialistshere. 

Analysts here have said the 
move to the capital could give 
tMSMA a vital boost after years 
of criticism that it was not tafcnig 
serious steps tp ^ichieve peace in 
Afghanistan. 

*Tlfe specSffl iisi^dn.beo^e a 
figure of derision among both 
the Afghan people and factional 
leaders because of its apparent 
faites to up ^4^^ aad im- 
plement a firm plan and also be- 
cause of the perceived distance it 
• maintained from the power bases. 
.-one^^tfd.V ; - 
< Rabbani's latest call for Holl to • 
move UN operations here is ex- 
pected to keep the issue- on the 
envoy's agenda^lB tiite w4th ttie 
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Taliban's new demand for the release of Russians 



From Behroz Khan 

PESHAWAR: The negotiations for 
the release of seven-member crew of 
Tatar Airlines from the custody of 
Taliban took a new turn Tuesday 
with the demand to include former 
Afghan minister in ascertaining the 
whereabouts of the missing Afghans 
--since the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 

*We told the Russian foreign of- 
fice delegation to arrange a meeting 
with the former Afghan defence min- 
ister, Aslam Wataiyar, either in 
Moscow or Islamabad. Watai\jar can 
provide us details about the missing 
Afghans — Muhammad Ibrahim Mu- 
jaddadi and Muhammad Ismail Mu- 
jaddadi," informed Ahmad Amin Mu- 
jaddadi at the end of a two-hour 
meeting with the Russian delegation 
in Islamabad. The Taliban Islamic 
Movement has nominated Ahmad 
Amin Mi^addadi for negotiations. 

The delegation headed by Rus- 
aa's spedal envoy Alexander Obolov 
will stay in Paldstan for the next 
three to four days to persuade Tal- 
iban for the release of the crew of 
the plane wiiich was force landed at 



Qandahar 10 months back. The 
plane was carrying weapons and am- 
munition for Kabul government 
which was purchased fit)m Albania. 

Amin Migaddadi said like the past 
the Russian delegation once again 
expressed ignorance about the fate 
of the missing members of his fam- 
ily believed to be held prisoners in 
Russia. "Wataiyar arrested these 
people in Kabul along with me and 
even women of my family in a night 
raid in Idld,"* claimed Amin Mtyad- 
dadi who was released from Pul-i- 
Charkhi jail during the regime of 
Hafizullah Amin. "Russia is in full 
knowledge of the influence of the 
family. We also pay respect to its 
members," Amin Miyaddadi quoted 
Obolov as saying. 

He said, the other Miyaddadis, 
shifted to Russia, were still languish- 
ing in a prison what he called the 
Caspian Jail. Amin Miyaddadi said 
the spiritual leader of the family, 
Ibrahim Miyaddadi, wrote four let- 
ters to him from jail with his own 
signature to inform about his where- 
abouts. They are alive,'* Amin 
claimed while msgority of the 
Afghans believed they were killed in- 



side a jail in Kabul. 

The delegation, Amin Miyaddadi 
said, has agreed to contact Aslam 
Wataiyar who took asylum in 
Moscow after the fall of Dr N^ibui- 
lah's government in 1992. The Rus- 
sians have not been able to convince 
Taliban for the release of the crew 
despite sending several delegations 
to Kandahar. 

The Russian envoy, Amin Miyad- 
dadi said, also discussed the future 
setting of Afghanistan and was keen 
to know about Taliban's point of 
view and sought proposals to over- 
come the ongoing crisis in the war- 
ravaged country. "Our proposal to 
restore peace in Afghanistan was to 
ask President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
•to step down," said Amin Miyaddadi. 
He said it was also conveyed to Rus- 
sia that without meeting this condi- 
tion, the restoration of peace and 
stability in Afghanistan was a distant 
reality. 

The Taliban had earlier handed 
over a list of 30,000 plus Afghans 
which they believed had been im- 
prisoned in former Soviet Union's 
prisons since the communists took 
over power in Kabul in 1978. 
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ussian m crew takes captors in escape from 



ANWAR FARUQI 

:iated Press 



DUBAI, United Arab Emirates — A seven-man 
_ ssian air crew, held by rebels in Afghanistan 

fa year, escaped in their own plane to the United 
ib Emirates. 
Officials said they brought three of their for- 
n^r captors with them. 1 

I The crew escaped Friday under the pretense I 
ojcanying out regular maintenance work on their 
IB-76 cargo plane in the southern Afghan town 
o| Kandahar. 

* Once on the plane, the crew overpowered three 
guards from Afghanistan's Taliban movement, a 
h|rd-line Islamic guerrilla group that had been 
holding them hostage since last August, said an 
official from Trans Avia, the UA.E.-based coni^ 
pany that had leased the cargo plane * 

annT!Jli^^^'''-^^:u ^P^^king on condition of 
anonymity, said the Russian crew had been ques- 

Sr^ T VK^^^ ^^f ^^^^ ^ UAE., while 

T?I f remained in custody, 

cle? guerrillas was not immediately 



The Russian crew wiU be taken home aboard 




Tass news agency reported. 

It said Russia's deputy prime minister, Vitaly 
Ignatenko, and a team of medics would be aboard 
the flight. 

* At the time of their capture, the pilots were 
working for Aerostan, an airiine b ased in the Russ- 
ian repubUc of Tatarstan. The plane was on lease 
to Trans Avia. 

Russian officials had conducted unsuccessful 
n^otiations in a bid to win the release of the crew 
members ft-om the Taliban, which is battling the 
Afghan government forces in the capital of Kabul. 

The Taliban forced the plane to land, saying it 
was headed for Kabul and was carrying ammu- 
nition destined for Afghan government forces. 

The plane was chartered by the Afghan gov- 
ernment. 

The rebel movement held the seven men in the 
isolated town of Kandahar, a Taliban stronghold. 
When U.S. Sen. Hank Brown of Colorado met 
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Eight years old, 
this boy suffered 
terrible injuries 
from a land mine. 
His mother 
comforts him 



BOULEVARD 

The street Jada-i- 
Maiwandwas 
once crowded 
with cars, stores, 
restaurants and 
movie houses 







THE PICTURES ON THESE PAGES SHOW A CffY BEING GflOtrND 
to dust. This is Kabul today, and no city has suffered more 
destruction in the '90s than the capital of Afghanistan 
Along with the ^mise of the cdif War, the departure of the 
Soviets in 1989 ended much of the interest of the U S and 
other outsiders. Shortly afterward, vicious, sustained civil war 
broke out. In the years since, five different armies have fought in 
Kabul s streets, battling from house to house, killing 45 000 in one 
six-month period. Jahannam, says the Koran, is a hellish place of 
harrowing torment" where people are kept in "heavy fetters and 
a blazmg hre. This is punishment for sinners in the afterlife; such 
a horror is not known on earth. Kabul must surely be close. 
Everywhere soldiers have seeded the grmijii with land mines 



the most in any city in the world, according to the UN 
Mohammed Ibrahim Warsag, Kabul's mayor, ticks off a list of fur- 
ther devastation. "Electricity system: destroyed. Water-supply syi*' 
tern: destroyed. Public-transportation system: destroyed. Com- 
munications: destroyed. Sanitation system: destroyed. Roads torn 
up by tanks. And half a million people canacrt^«iBfeen*^^<|f 
After the Soviets left, the Islamic fighters whaopptsed them- 
the mujahedin-sep^vated into factions that turned on one anoth- 
er and the government. Last year a new group began knocking at 
the city s gates: the Taliban, an army of self-styled^^ents" of Is- 
lamic ftmdamentalism. Having repeatedly failed to take the capi- 
tal, 8,000 Taliban are now camped on the high ground south hurl- 
ing rockels into the city. They announce themselves with the 
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sound of a jet; a second of silence follows, then an explosion makes 
the earth tremble. It is not unusual for 15 to land in a day; some 
days see as many as 70. 

As the rockets churn houses into rubble, families seek shelter 
in the ruins of abandoned neighborhoods, many of which contain 
minefields. Children are especially vulnerable, since they aresent 
to scavenge. Farhad, a boy of lOj-^fers a typical story; "Early in the ; 
morning, after studying in the niosque, I went for firewood. Be- i 
cause we are poor, we can't buy wood. I didn't know there are | 
minefields. When I opened my eyes, I was in the hospital without i 
my legs." The simplest impulse is perilous. Rahmat Khan, a school 
watchman, describes how a breeze blew his hat across a play- 
ground. He chased it, tripped a mine and losf both Ifeg^. 



None of this is likely to end anytime soon. Professional peace- 
makers siich as the U;N.%^ scaM effort iflto ratchetinl down the 
war; it is perceived as too complicated, too Islamic, too out of the 
way. The vacuum allows regional powers— Pakistan, Russia, Iran, 
Saudi Arabia and India-to back one side or another, prolonging the 
coflflict as they seek to extend their influence. Such meddling in- 
: furiates Afghans, but some reser\'e a special anger for America, 
i They believe the U. S. has turned its back on the country it once sup- 
I ported, indifferent to its suffering. "Those friends who armed m to 
i the teeth didn't think what will happen in the future," says Zekria 
Bakhshi, a physician with the Red Cross. "Because the cold war was 
finished, they said, 'Let them kill each other.' " —By Dick Thompson/ 
Kabul, vMi r^^ofUng by &enM BmMeeftslami^mtl 
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Kabul fears return of warfare 



By Kathy Gannon 

ASSOClAtHD PRESS 



KABUL, Afghanistan — Abdul 
Haidi stoops to pull weeds from 
his garden, a gentle breeze rus- 
tling neatly planted rows of peas. 
The sweet smells of his bright 
red and yellow roses fill the air. 

The garden offers escape, 
however brief, from the horrors 
of Afghanistan's civil war The 
small patch of beauty in a land- 
scape of devastation gives him 
hope. 

"Right now I just want peace," 
Mr Haidi says. 

President Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani says he has started the coun- 
try in that direction by reaching 
a political accommodation with 
his old foe, Gulbuddin Hekmat- 
yar 

The people of Mr. Haidi's 
neighborhood and other parts of 
ravaged Kabul hope so, but they 
are leery. Soot blackens the out- 
side of ^ Mr. Haidi's apartment 
building and giant holes gape in 
the walls — damage from relent- 
less atta&ks oQ: Kabul by the 
Hezb-e-lslartil fighters led by Mr. 
Hekmatyar 

Forces loyal to Mr. Rabbani 
and Mr Hekmatyar began fight- 
ing over Kabul soon after loosely 
allied Islamic movements ousted 
a Marxist government in April 
1992 and then turned on each 
other in a struggle for power 

But today, Mr Hekmatyar is no 
longer the enemy. He and Mr. 
Rabbani reached an agreement 
in mid-May that reinstated Mr 
Hekmatyar as prime minister 
and kept the presidency for Mr 
Rabbani's faction, the Jamiat-e- 
Islami. 

The government says it hopes 
the accord will be an example to 
other factions to find a solution 

vthrough negotiations rather than 
fighting, 

The main threat to Kabul noW 
is the 'Rileban, a movement 
started by Islamic religious stu- 
dents whose troops are arrayed 
in the hills south of the city. 

And despite the peace accord, 
many people in Kabul are trou- 
bled by the sight of newly ar- 
rived Hezb-e-Islami soldiers 
wandering the streets. The gov- 
ernment say* a-t^twt 1,200 Hezb- 
e-Islami men are in the capital. 

At restaurants people step 
aside when tli^ walk in, always 
heavily armed. On the roads they 
rule in their four-wheel-drive ve- 
hicles. 

"The weapons are a problem 
that we would like to deal with," 
said Amrullah, a government 
spokesman who like many Af- 




A man peers out of a rocket-damaged apartment building in the Kabul suburb of Mlcrorayon In early June. 
The building was on the front line of fighting between the Afghan government and Hejcb-WsJaml rebels. 



ghans uses only one name. 

The new Hezb-e-Islami head- 
quarters is right in the middle of 
ttie city. Dozens of soldiers with 
grenade launchers and machine 
guns sit on the sidewalk outside 
the 10-foot steel gate. It's not 
clear whether they are guards or 
simply waiting until they are 
called upon to fight at the front. 

On strefet corners, often in 
areas heavily damaged by Hezb- 
e-Islami shelling, Mr Hekmat- 
yar's men now sit alongside gov- 
ernment soldiers sipping green 
tea and laughing. 

Sitting cross-legged on a straw 
mat, Abdul Mohammed, a Hezb- 
e-Islami soldier, gestures toward 
the devastated buildings in 
Kabul's old money market, 
known as Jeday Maiwan. 

"Hezb-e-Islami did all this," he 
concedes, adding: "It is the lead- 
ers who are responsible. Now 
they are talking and that is good." 

Healing the wounds will not be 
easy. 

In Microrayon, where Mf.Haii^' 
di's tiny garden is In full bloodij.^ 
many people are fearful abont- 
the presence of Hezb-e-Islami 
fighters. They have terrible 



memories of the fighting be- 
tween Mr Hekmatyar and Mr 
Rabbani, when their homes were 
on the front line. 

From the hills behind Micro- 
rayon, Hezb-e-Islami rockets 
rained down on the dozens of 
apartment buildings that make 
up the suburb. 

TWisted metal balconies still 
hang down the sides of the build- 
ings. Inside the ravaged struc- 
tures, three and four fam.ilie-s live 
in one room. Apartments are 
missing walls. 

During 1994 and 1995 — the 
peak of the battle between Mr 
Hekmatyar and the government 
— 25,000 people died in Kabul, 
most of them civihans and many 
of those children, humanitarian 
workers estimate. In Microrayon 
alone, hundreds of people were 
killed. 

At least 750,000 people have 
fled the city and most who have 
stayed behind arc #ther govern- 
ment personnel or do not feaive 
the money to leave. 

Angela, a pretty ll-yearold in 
a silky purple shirt and pants, 
limps toward Mr Haidi's garden, 
her left foot dragging behind. 



Shyly she lifts her pant leg to 
reveal an ankle barely 2 inches 
around and a foot that is a swill- 
len, scarred stump. 

"A rocket landed on my house,' 
she says. "My brother died ami 
my foot was hurt." 

For Angela, like many people 
in Microrayon, the fear of re- 
newed fighting is always near 

"I don't know why, but I am 
very afraid of moref ighting," ii» 
says; 
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8.5in square miles mined 
area cleared in Afghanistan 



NATION (Pakistan) 8/4 



. ISLAMABAD (PPI) - Around 8.5 
million square metres mined area and 
II 3 million square metres battle field 
cleared of mines and unexploded ord- 
nance '(UXO)dn Afghanistan in .the 
last six months (January-June), Direc- 
tor of the-ilSiie Clearance Planning 
Agency (MCPA) said on Saturday. 

A total of 55098 mines and UXO 
devices had been destroyed during the 
mines^clearance operation in the pe- 
riod, jdirector MCPA Sayed Aqa told 
PPt ' 

- Heinformedthat around 6.5 million 
square metres mined area and battle 
field had been cleared of mines and 
unexploded devices, while a total of 
2 1577 mines and UXO destroyed only 
in the month-of June. 

To a question the MCPA director 
said that more than 88.5 million square 
metres area had been cleared of mines 
and UXO since the launching of 
demining operation from 1990 upto 
date. During this period a total of 
338064 devices (mines and UXO) were 
destroyed. 

He said the MCPA has surveyed 
around 1 4 1 .9 million square metres of 
mined area and S4.7 million square 
metres of battle field in the last five 
years. To anotherquestion, Sayed Aqa 
said the MCPA is also organising 



training and mass awareness pro- 
grammes for civilians and has so far 
trained2.6 million peopleon demining 
process in Afghanistan. - ^✓ 

Besides in other cities landmines 
are one of the major obstacles in the 
resumption of normal life in Kabul 
and the: return of inteinal displaced 
persons to the Afghan capital and its 
suburbs. 

Kabul is one of the most mine- 
affected cities in tibe war-tom Afghani: 
Stan and according to a survey con- 
ducted by the Mine Clearance Plan- 
ning Agency (MCPA), a total of 22 
milBon square metres area was re- 
poned to be laid with mines. 
. During more than a decade of war, 
almost all the sides involved in the 
Afghan conflict used landmines. Most 
of the and-personnel mines were used 
by the Soviet troops and the regime 
forces for the protection of their mili- 
tary bases and for iand denial pur- 
poses. Majority of anti-tank mines 
were laid by the Mujahideen to check 
or disrupt movement of the enemy 
tanks and personnel carriers. 

"Non availabihty of minefield maps 
and other records ^from those who 
have laid the mines makes the task of 
minefield survey more challenging", 
said Director of MCPA. 



A total of 11 million square metres 
has been estimated as High Priority 
Area (HPA) aax)ss the capital city and 
3.5 million sqm have been cleared 
since April 1995 iqHodate while the 
remaining 7[5 imDion sqm are yet to 
be cleared. " . • ^ • 

High Priority Areas include agricul- 
tural land^roads, villages, canals, graz- 
ing lands, irrigaticMi systems, areas 
where a large number of newly return- 
ing refugees are concentrating and are 
frequentiy affected by mines. 

TTieMCPAspends 25 to 30 percent 
resources on mine clearance pro- 
graname only in Kabul city, said Sayed 
Aqa. He said .around 800 workers of 
the MCPA were busy in demining 
programme in the capital and its ad- 
joining areas. 

To a question Sayed Aqa said about 
8000 mines and explosi vedevices had 
been detected and destroyed in the 
capital since April 1995 tiUMay 1996. 
Two more years will be needed to 
clear the remaining mines in Kabul 
city and its suburbs, he added. 

About the expenditure on tiie niihe 
clearance prograname, he said 3.5 
million dollars have so far been spent 
on the programme in Kabul while 7.5 
million dollars will be spent to clear 
the remaining mines. 



100 million mines pose postsaLhazards 



By Betsy Pisik 

THE VyffKSHINGTON TIMES 



NEW YORK — More than 100 
million land mines and unex- 
ploded armaments lurk in the 
fields and beneath the rubble in 
scores of war-torn countries, ham- 
pering peacekeeping and repatri- 

1 ation activities, -according to U.N. 

' officials. 

^ - One of the most dangerous 
places for peacekeepers and civil- 
ians is Afghanistan, they say, es- 
timating one explosive charge in 
10 is likely to be found there. 

Ravaged by a decade of Soviet 
occupation and then six years of 
fighting between mujahideen fac- 
tions, Afghanistan is a nightmare 
of Hastiness for international 
peacekeepers and residents alike. 
Officials are particularly con- 
cerned about children, who fre- 
quently trip mines while harvest- 
ing firewood in the forests. 



More than 2,700 square miles of 
Afghanistan were swept for mines 
between 1990 and 1994, according 
to a U.N. report, yielding more 
than 158,200 explosive devices. 

These land mines can be as 
small as a child's hand and as 
deadly as a car bomb. Evolving 
technology has made them harder 
to detect and cheaper to manufac- 
ture. According to the United Na- 
tions, mines can cost as little as $3 
to make and as much as $1,000 
each to remove. 

"These mines, remaining dead- 
ly and active long after conflicts 
cease, kill or maim an estimated 
500 people, mostly innocent civil- 
ians, per week," said Karl E Inder- 
furth, who is representing the 
United States in the ongoing U.N. 
investigation into the land-mine 
situation, 

g()c JBIggfjutgtoii Etmcg 
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Wounded Afghans 
shifted to hospitals 

WANA: A number of wounded 
Afghans have been shifted to hos- 
pitals in South Waziristan follow- 
mg bloody clashes tliat erupted in 
Wargeen area of Afghanistan be- 
tween rival factions last week. 

Reports reacliing from across 
the border suggest that fighting 
was still continuing between 
forces loyal to Hezb-i-Islami led by 
Afglian prime minister Gulbaddin 
Hikmatyar and Taliban Islamic 
Movement. So far 12 people be- 
longed to Kharoti tribe which sup- 
poits Hikmatyar have been killed. 
It has also been leanit tliat Taliban 
arrested more than 20 Hezb-i-Is- 
lami fighters under commander 
Klialid who were shifted to an un- 
known destination. 
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U.N, Is Pressed to Name a Woman to an Afghan Peace Mission 



By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

UNITED NATIONS, Sept. 13 — 
Rukhsana Sarwar, a professor of 
English at Kabul University in Af- 
ghanistan, had survived coups and a 
Soviet invasion. Then, in 1992, she 
had to flee fighting among Afghan 
factions that left her neighborhood in 
ruins and the fate of the women of 
Afghanistan in the hands of Islamic 
militants determined to deny them a 
place in civic life. 

Ms. Sarwar, now working on edu- 
cation projects for refugee women 
and children in Pakistan, came to 
New York this week with other Af- 

gnan women to ask the United Na- 
tions to name a womsm to a special 
mission being assembled by Secre- 
tary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
to look for ways to help Afghanistan 
find peace and begin recohstruction. 

The Islamic guerrillas who defeat- 
ed the Soviet Army and its Afghan 
allies have been fighting among 
themselves since capturing the capi- 
tal, Kabul, in 1992. Battles erupted 
again this week and the important 
city of Jalalabad fell to a conserva- 
tive Islamic movement, the Taliban. 
Jalalabad is a center of United Na- 
tions operations. 

The Taliban movement is not 



alone in denying women rights, as it 
imposes what it views as a rigorous 
form of Islam. The Afghan Govern- 
ment, a coalition of formerly war- 
ring parties, has told the United Na- 
tions not to send any women to Af- 
ghanistan in international delega- 
tions or as officials, which has led 
some women in the United Nations 
system to urge that Kabul be put on 
notice that assistance could be with- 
drawn if discrimination continues. 

Afghan women are now a majority 
of the adult population of Afghani- 
stan, said Ms. Sarwar, whose hus- 
band, a professor of political science, 
was killed after he returned to Kabul 

in 1993 to try to help bring about a 
political solution. Without the in- 
volvement of women in rebuilding 
the country, she said, there wiii nev- 
er be peace. 

"Afghan women and children have 
been sacrificed to this bloody war 
fought because of the selfishness of 
warlords," she said in an interview 
before a meeting with officials of 
Unicef, which last year announced it 
would stop programs in Afghanistan 
that discriminated against girls. 

On Monday they will meet Assist- 
ant Secretary General Rosario 
Green, who is in charge of encourag- 
ing and monitoring women's partici- 



pation in United Nations activities. 
The Afghan women's trip was paid 
for with grants from international 
relief organizations. 

Ms. '^arwar, who works in Paki- 
sia<i for Save the Children U.S.A., is 
prart 0^" a new organization, the Af- 
gnari women's Network, which had 
its origins at the Fourth World Con- 
ference on Women in Beijing a year 
ago. .^fter the Afghan Government 
vetoed plans to send an official dele- 
gation to the conference, a group of 
women went without official backing 
to take part in a nongovernmentsd 
forum held at the same time. 

The women were among many 
from Islamic nations who say they 
were galvanized by the conference 
into organizing groups, however 

small, to press for women's rights 
across North Africa, the Middle East 
and West Asia. In Beijing they^met 
Muslim women from the mor^ lib- 
eral Islamic nations of South and 
Southeast Asia. 

The emergence of Muslim wom- 
en's groups over the last year was 
one topic discussed this week as 
women from around the world met 
here to assess progress made since 
the Beijing conference. 

"The Beijing conference created a 
passion, a boldness, that I have not 
seen in 20 years of working with the 
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AFTER two years, electric- 
ity returned to some parts of 
the city of Kabul on March 16. 

The power that illuminate 
some parts of the city, is pro- 
duced in Mahipar hydro- 
electric plant, 22 kilometers 
east of Kabul. At the moment, 
the plant is producing power 
for 12 hours each day. 

Electric power to the Afghan 
capital was cut on January 1, 1994 
when Dostum and Hikmatyar 
launched a joint attack to topple the 
government of President Rabbanu 

Two other power plants, which are 
located in Saroubi, produced most 
powex needed in Kabul. These plants 
are under control of Hezb Islami of 



Hikmatyar. Hezb has agreed to allow 
the flow of electricity to Kabul but the 
transmission lines need major rep^ 
before power from these plants could 
reach KabuL 

Technicians lof the ministry of 
Water and Power work day and night 
to repairs the transmission lines within 
thd city. Even in those areas of Kabul. 
• which were not effected by the war. 
transmission lines and step down trans- 
formers need major overhaul. 

To the surprise of the oiiicials of 
the Ministry of Water and Power, most 
of the step-down transformers within 
the city were found emptied from spe- 
cial oil that keeps them cool. A lot of 
money is need to bring coolant , agent 
for these transformers from abroad. | 

It is interesting that like the stolen 
transmission lines, the stolen oil from 
transformers was also sold in Pakistan. 

Iran has promised to send a techni- 
cal team to help Afghan engineers to 
rebuild the power distribution system 
in the capital. 



Correction NYT 9/22^ 




An artkde last Sunday^ 
del^ation of 'A^fian womia 
the United Nations misideifl^fi^ the 
late husband of one of them, Ruldi- 
sana Sarwar. He was a professor of 
electrical engineering, not a political 

in 




TELEPHONE ACCESS FOR TALIBAN 
(from the Afghan Listserver - 
we cannot guarantee its 
validity . Ed . ) 

Lahore Exchange: 042-669087 

(Dari spoken) 
Quetta Exchange: 081-822422 

(Pushtu spoken) 

The same source reports a 
Pakistani Gov't installed 
phone line between Pakistan 

]^a>ya-r--i~gVia-rn f Gen. 

Dost'^m) as 
part of a 
Pakistani 
effort to 
lay an infra 
structure in 
parts of 
Afghanistan. 
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RECENT HAPPENINGS AT THE KABUL MUSEUM 

by Nancy Hatch Dupree for the AFGHANI- 
STAN FORUM and AFGHANISTAN NYTT, August, 1966. 



When I last wrote about the looted Kabul Museum, the Afghan Gov't had for the 
first time declared its intention to assume responsibility for the protection 
of what remained of; the museiam's collection. They estimated then, in April 
1995, that 70% was gone, but the stores were in such chaos that it was im- 
possible to say precisely what was missing. 

The Gov't established a 25-member Commission for the Preservation of Afghani- 
stan's Cultural Heritage. SPACH, the Islamabad-based Society for the Preser- 
vation of Afghanistan's Cultural Heritage, together with UN agencies, including 
HABITAT, contributed the^^r support by providing; heav^ steel doors and blocking 
windows. In June 1995, the first UNESCO-sponsored mission to the Kabul Museum 
made plans with SPACH for the preparation of an inventory; but in September 
these plans were aborted because insecurity escalated throughout the nation. 

In October, peace around Kabul was shattered by the reappearance of the Taliban 
on its southern outskirts. Rockets peppered the museum garden and, because the 
museiam once again sat at the center of the battleground, looting continued. The 
seated Buddha featured in my April chronicle disappeared. The Gov't's final 
decision to shift the museum to the center of Kabul dates from this period. In 
early 1956 the Kabul Hotel was selected as the site, but as I write now in August 
the shift is far from complete. 

It took some time to convince the management of the Kabul Hotel to set aside 
space for museum offices and stores. Their concerns must now be doubled for the 
spacious arches of the main dining room on the 1st floor have been filled with 
brick to form storerooms secured by the steel doors originally installed 
at the Darulaman building in 1994. Hopefully it will be possible to restore 
the beautiful pink marble flooring once peace returns and the museum finds a 
permanent home. The cavernous vaulted basement will also be utilized. 

The dispiriting chore of packing objects at the museim is being carried out by 
a dedicated staff periodically shaken by incoming rockets and the ominous thunder 
of outgoing artil.lery. It is not only hazardous, it is also hard to maintain 
any semblance of morale in the gloom and dust as the full extent of loss becomes 
starkly apparent. 

Recollections of my visit in July are like a fantasy. One enters now on the 
south. From this doorway the long, high-vaulted hallway stretches endlessly 
into the darkness and in the only pool of light at the foot of a few steps inside 
the door eight men in unbleached cotton dusters hover over a table like surgeons 
in an army field hospital. One measures and describes, one records, two 
package, two arrange packages in tin boxes, while two observers from the Commis- 
sion "witness" the process to make sure no piece goes astray. Off to the left 
at the entrance to an alcove the photographer works in his makeshift studio on 
a rickety wooden trestle set against a black cloth tacked to the wall. All rise 
like wraiths from the hanging curtain of dust. 
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The storeroom on the left is but dimly lighted from slits over the tops of the 
bricked-up windows. It seems empty until cheerful words of welcome drift down 
from a murky corner of the ceiling. Here Najibullah Popal is perched precariously, 
one leg on the top of a cabinet, the other resting on a shaky column of cardboard 
boxes. Ranged on shelves below him are the large stone blocks carrying the in- 
scription which once adorned a terrace beside the monumental staircase leading 
to Kushan King Kanishka's temple at Surkh Kotal, north of the Hindu Kush. 

Popal estimates that about one-third of the collection has been packed. Maybe 
a little more. The library and some administrative papers have been transferred 
but no objects as yet because security is still inadequate. 

The massive, painstaking task of preparing an inventory is nonetheless well 
underway. This is being accomplished by Car la Grissmann who worked at the 
museum before the war. Now as SPACH's representative in Kabul she provides support 
for the endless daily questions connected with packing and shifting. For the 
inventory, a card for -gach item contains the information recorded at the museum 
and a photograph. The reality emerging from these thousands of cards is sad. Most 
of the objects are fragments. Pieces worthy of exhibition are distressingly few. 

Hopes turn more and more, therefore, to the tantalizing twenty boxes full of quality 
pieces removed from the museum before the mujahideen gov't came to power in April 
1992. They are still unopened, their contents still a mystery. They will probably 
not be unpacked until Kabul finds peace. There is also the golden hoard from 
Telya Tepe which has been guarded in the vaults of the National Bank inside the 
presidential palace since the end of President Najibullah's regime. Gov't authori- 
ties say this 20,000-piece collection is intact, but repeated requests to examine 
it have been consistently sidetracked. 

There is one positive note. Five hundred seventeen looted artifacts have been 
recovered. Some were confiscated by security forces, some purchased at nominal 
prices by the Commission with gov't funds, and some donated by private individuals.. 
Nevertheless, any optimism this may raise must be tempered by the fact that the 
most superior pieces are being spirited away into the hands of int'l dealers and 
collectors because we are unwilling and unable to pay the astronomical prices, 
amounting in some cases to nearly a quarter of a million US$. As long as there 
are acquisitive collectors driven by their obsession to own what no one else can 
obtain, the uniqueness of the items from the Kabul Museum makes them irresistible 
and thus a source of inestimable value to the well-organized, avaricious looters 
and their agents. 

Already even the modest recovery successes in Kabul have been met with acts of 
violence and character-damaging whispering campaigns, clearly indicating that 
Afghanistan's looted and pillaged artifacts are highly coveted prizes in today's 
booming worldwide trade in stolen art. 



Peshawar 
August, 1966 
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^Fragile Scrolls Cast New Light on Early 



^ ' By JOHN DARNTON 

LONDON, July 6 — For 18 months, 
scholars at the British Library have 
been poring over 13 scrolls Of feirch 
i'bark that were found rolled up inside 
clay^wts, convinced they were look- 
'ir^ at ancient manuscripts. ' 
' They carefully unrolled the fragile 
"scrolls by moistening them over- 
night in a bell jar and then using 
tweezers to flatten them out and 
'place them under glass. Then began 
•the painstaking work of trying to 
, figure out the language and script 
-and comparing fragments with 
^knawn texts to unlock their mystery. 
, .."it was l&e. putting together a 
'jigsaw {Mizzle when the edges of the 
pieces have been gnawed away by 
niice," said Graham Shaw, deputy 
director of Oriental and India Office 
Miections at the library. "We had 
jib idea of the contents. Because they 
"vfere wrtt^ so is^atly we suspected 
;th%y "1^rere rel^us scripts, but that 
was all" 

Now tile work has p«id iM. Tbe 
library is the proud possessor of 
what are believed to be the oldest 
Bucyhist manuscripts ever discov- 
er^, fragments of perhaps 20 differ- 
^t texts dating from the end of the 
first century A.D. or the beginning of 
the s^H^ century. 
. Scholars believe that the manu- 
scripts — purchased for a "five fig- 
ure sum" by an ssKHiymous donor, 
who 4)resented them, through an 
anonymous dealer, as a gift — may ' 
proWinvafitaf^fo slieddltig Hght on 
early r Buddhism and the spread of 
the religion along the silk route from 
current-day India into Chiita and 
throughout Asia. 
-"The importance of these new 
raanu§cripts for the study of Bud- 
dhism Is potentially comparable to 
that of the Dead Sea Scrolls to Juda- 
ism and early Christianity," said 
Richard Salomon, a prcrfessor of San- 
skrit at the University of Washington 
in.SeaJ:tle, who was able to decipher 
aijd roughly date them. 

"these are the oldest substantial 
body of manuscripts," he said. 
"There are a few bits and pieces 
elsewhere that are approximately 
comparable, but this is the first time 
we,gpt a big chunk. 

"It will clarify and expand the 
understanding of early Buddhism 
but I (to iK>t expect it to undermine or 
change it in any fundamental way. It 
will show us a lot about a particular 
form of eaz^ Bfidifi^aif imt we did- 
n't know about before. 

"There is a theory kicked around 
among scholars thk some of flie 
early Chinese Buddhist texts were 
translated from this Gandhari Ian 



giiage rather than Sanskrit. I'm hop- 
ing these may substantiate that the- 
ory, though I haven't yet found the 
smoking gun.'' 

Mr. Salomon was brought in on the 
case because he is an expert in " 
Gandhari, the dialect sfx^an in tt# - 
ancient Buddhist kingdom of Gand- 
hara, which includes modem-day 
eastern Afghanistan and a portion of 
northern Pakistan. The script the 
scrolls were written in is Kharosthi, 
and the number of people proficient 
in it, observed Mr. Shaw, can be 
coimted on the fingers of one hand. 

Mr. Salomon's dating is based 
partly on a reference in one text to a 
local king, or satrap,xalled Jihonika, 
who is known from corns and other ^ 

inscriptions to have ruled in Gand- j 
harm M Hie first half of tiie first H 
century A.D. Inscriptions on the clay 
pots referring to other historical fig- 
ures also support the dating. 

"The whole provenance is un- 
clear," Professor Salomon saii "It's 
rumored to be eastern Afghanistan. I 
think i^it%iaedy to be Irtte." 

Buddhism is derived from the reli- 
gious philosopher and teacher who 
died in about 480 B.C. His teachings 
were memorized by his disciples and 
transmitted orally from generation 
to generation, being written down 
only in the first century B.C. 

"There was a gradual transition to 
a written tradition," noted Mr. Shaw. 
**M wetet <^}ser=^ Btidiiia*s own 
time, we are closer to the transition 
and closer to the oral tradition. The 
early texts may also imW&mit^ 

thing about tii« ttid»f« <if the transi- 
tion of Buddhism to Mitral Aj^vand 
then to China;" 



The Oriental and India Office Col- 
lections deputy director noted that 
there was one other large manu- 
script in the language of Garafliari, a 
poem called "Dharmapada," or 
"Steps to the Dharma," discovered 
about 100 years ago in C^tral Asia. 

'^It was divided into three pieces," 
Mr- Shaw said. "One went to the 
French, one to the Russians, and a 
third disajppeared. In the I960's an 
English scholar published an edition 
of this work and speculated that the 
t^ {Kti^ was iffl -gi^rlet 
Buddhist canon in Gandhari. So his 
hypothesis is vindicated." 

Unrolling the scrolls, Mr. Shaw 
said, was a delicate task. 

"When the material first reached 
us, it looked like a set of badly rolled 
cigars that ma^^milf M sat m," he 
said. "Birch bark is a thin, fragile 
material — probably the most frag- 
ile that man has ever used for writ- 
ing. 

"Our conservators are highly 
skilled. Amazingly, they were able to 
unroll mm^n mm i^wMsmtA 
tience, care, a good e^ aUd a ^iM# 
pair of hands." 

Ttiere is still much controversy, 
Mr. Salomon noted, over the question 
of the original language of Buddha's 
teachings. Some beUeve the lan- 
guage was Magadhi and others Pali, 
in which early writings appeared. 
"It's possible — though prehminary 
tii8t% €«BpaflQSlN»ie Gtti#ittif 
to Pali, we'll get something close to 
the underlyfbg langua^," he said. 

file fitigflaiiits Hfli^ ^reift ser- 
mons to treatises to poems. The 
scholar provided an example of a 
verse from a poem called "The Rhi- 
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Scholars believe that 13 birch bark scrolls at the British Library in London date from the first or second 

century A.D. and are the oldest known Buddhist writings. A fragment shows the BCharosthi script 
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Afghanis suffer psychological effects of war 



By Kathy Gannon 

ASSOCIATED PRESS ' 



KABUL, Afghanistan — The 
scene plays itself out again and 
again inside Shah Mohammed's 
head, a horrible image of war and 
death. 

Afghanistan's Islamic fighters 
are dueling with rockets. Bullets 
whistle past his head. A rocket 
hits nearby. Shrapnel peppers the 
ground. Dust and dirt fly into his 
face. He bolts. 

Then comes his father's 
scream, a tortured cry of pain. 

"My father, I don't remember," 
Mohammed cries out to the doc- 
tor "I heard a scream. He's dead. 
I can't find him. I want to go 
home." Mohammed trips over his 
words, rushing headlong once 
more into a mental abyss over- 
flowing with terrible memories. 

The doctor, in a soothing voice, 
struggles to pull him back to re- 
ality. But reality is only a little 
better than the memories. 

MOtiadSM^a^^^^little fatigue is 
a common problem in Afghani- 
stan, which has been battered by 
wa^'i^i^Soviet soldiers invaded 
in December 1979 in a failed at- 
tempt to prop up a communist re- 
gime. After four years of figbtiBg 

among the rebels who ousted the . 
Marxists, huge swaths of Kabul 
are rubble, at least 25,000 peop's 
are dead and nearly 1 millfem s/e 
living as refugees. 

Islamic factions fought fc 13 
ye^ri to overthrow the Marxist 
regime and succeeded ir April 
1992. Then they began 'rattling 
among thems^es. Par c of the 
toll has been a wave jf mental 
trauma that afflicts <■ ombatants 
and civiiians alike. 

Kabul's only psychiatric hospi- 
tal is itself a victir i of war: a fly- 
infested cement building with 
gaping wounds i .iflicted by rock- 
ets, mortar shells and machine- 
gun fir€ from rival factions fight- 
ing for control of the capital. 




Tno pamm Stand in the courtyard of the psychiatric hospital in Kabul, 
Afghanistan, a fly-infested cement building with extensive war damage. 



The white paint long since has T 
turned gray. A filthy, green sign ' 
— Kabul Mental Hospital — 
hangs limply above a rotting 
wooden door Outside, an armed 
guard eyes visitors suspiciously. 
Inside, he pokes at patients with 
a 12-inch stick to keepthefttaway 
from the door 

Their resistance is halfheart- 
ed. Several are asfteep on the ce- 
ment floor of an open courtyard 
swaddled in black wool blankets, 
oblivious to the sweltering sum- 
mer sun. 

Their beds are severe steel 
cots. The only comfort are 2-inch 
foam mattresses. No sheets, only 
blankets — all of them wool and 
all of them covered with flies. 

Several flies have attached 
themselves to a festering wound 
on Mohammed's ear 

As the doctor cajoles Moham- 
med, listening to his memories, 
trying to understand his pain, an- 
other patient, on a nearby cot, 
peeks out from beneath his blan- 
ket. 

He listens for a minute, then he 
whispers, barely audible: "Ev- 
erybody has fighting problems." 

Then he is gone, the blanket 
pulled back up over his head. Ab- 
dul Majid, another battle- 
fatigued fighter, can't be per- 



suaded to say more. 

Mohammed, after much coax- 
ing, can't be stopped. 

"I'm OK. I want to go home. I 
was sick, btft not anymore. Tm 
OK now," Mohammed says, be- 
coming more insistent, his voice 
getting louder Doctors move 
quickly to pacify him. 

For several years, Mohammed 
lived in the hills around Kabul, 
firing rockets at the ctQr bektw. 
He was a soldier in the movement 
led by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 

This spring, Mr Hekmatyar 
gave up the fight after virtuM^ 
destroying the city He signed an 
agreement with his old enemy, 
President Burhanuddin Rabbani, 
and tod?y is Afghanistan's prime 
minister, a new ally in the war 
with stf«^©tti«' f^iftic fac^otts. 

But for Mohammed, the fight 
isn't over. 

"Sometimes, he seems to 
understand and then he says he is 
ready to fight," says Dr Shareen 
Shahwazik. 

Dr Shahwazik says one of the 
most worrisome victims of 17 
years of war is the mental heaith 
of Afghanistan. 

"Most of the problem is de- 
pression," he says in broken Eng- 
lish and speaking through an in- 
terpreter "It's the war It has 
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A Baser Wasiqi of Afghanistan finishing the marathon in 4 hours 24 minutes 17 seconds 



Paula Gianiuni'The New York Timt-s 



Is he still running? 

No last-place finisher in a 
marathon ever has been greeted 
nlore royally. And no one likely 
has finished quite so last. 

The band played a fanfare as A 
Baser Wasic^i of Af j ghanistaa en- 
tered Olympic Stadium nearly 41/2 
hours after he began th« event 
Sunday morning. 

He finished Ulth out of 111 
who completed the race. No. 110 
was about V/z hours ahead of him. 

"He walked quite a bit of the 
way, but he did jog across the fin- 
ish line," saM Jeifnifei Jordan, 
communications coordinator for 
the marathon venue. 

The stadium was closed long 

before Wasiqi finished as crews 
prepared for Sunday night's dos- 
ing ceremony. But the marathon 
volunteers were adamant that 
Wasiqi would get to finish in the 
stadium. 

It's what the Olympic spirit is 
all about, Jordan said. 

Stadium officials agreed to let 
Wasiqi in. 

"They had rolled some matting 
on the tunnel and they had to pull 
that up," Jordan said, "and there 



was a tarp that had been laid over 
Be track and that had to be 
pulled up." 

One of the sector coordinators 
ran to the band, which was prac- 
ticing fof fte ^sing ceremony, 
and asked tt»Bi to play some- 
thing. 

Two other workers ripped 
some tape off fmish line antf 
held it so Wasiqi could brea^ jt as 
it ran through. 

"It was one of the neatest expe- 
r4^t#s had," Jordan said, 

"because this is .-witat the 
Olympics is all ab©iit — the spirit 
of competition." 

Jordan had no idea what 
Wasiqi thought of it all. By the 
time he finished, there was no one 
around who spoke his language 
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Afghan Boxer 
Seeks Asylum 

BUFFALO, Aug. 4 (AP) — 
JHiM Mukhamad, the 

light-middleweight boxer of 
Afghanistan, became the sec- 
ond atlilete «rf &m Atfanta 
Games to seek political asy- 
lum. Mukhamad and his 
coach, Ahmad Samim, ahlved 
here on Friday night, and were 
granted refugee status by the 
Canadian government Satur- 

According to Mukhamad, 
Afghan officials accused him 
hfMg a ©oflifiitiiitst jmt 
hours after the opening cere- 
monies and said he would not 
be £itowiff to compete in iSte 
games. Mukhamed and Sa- 
mim said their frequent trips 
to train in Russia prompted 
ihe accusation, which tliey 
said was not true. 

Mukhamad, 24, said his pri- 
mary reasons for wanting to 
live in Canada is to have a 
better chance of becoming a 
world-class bo3»er. \ 

NYT 8/5 
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PROFILE 

Mohammed Haider Raza 

Afghanis:^n 



Saving Grace 

A doctor returns to his war-torn homeland 
to write a prescription for peace 



By Alwniftf l^hiil 



In Afghanistan, no one is neutral. For 
the warlords whose vicious struggles 
have killed 50,000 people and virtually 
destroyed the capital Kabul in the past 
four years, loyalty is everyttang. In their 
>futally simple view, anyone who isn't 
an ally is an enemy. 

One Afghan, however, has managed 
to break tiie crushing embrace of feudal 
loyalty. He is Mohammed Haider Raza, a 
46-year-old doctor and secretary-general 
of the Afghan Red Crescent— the Muslfe* 
world's equivalent of the Red Cross. His 
determinahon to transcend the barriers of 
hate has transformed the Red Crescent 
into what is probably the fractured coun- 
trv's only truly national organization. 

' "As a human being, 1 may not be 
neutral in this fratricidal war," he said 
recently, "but my job and the chair I sit 
on demands me to be neutral and to make 
the ARC a bridge for peace." 

As he spoke, dteiraJis of wailing Afghan 
women and children stood in the court- 
yard outside his office, pleading for aid. 
In the street, guards prevented hundreds 
more kom entering tiie gates. Appearing 
briefly in the courtyard, Raza was 
swamped by those seeking help. "You 
understand, you are our only hope," said 
one woman clutching a baby and a grubby 
piece of paper — a medical prescription. 

A year ago, Afghan-born Raza was 
living comfortably with his family in the 
United States. Then Commander Ahmad 
Shah Masud, Kabul's strongman, asked 
the doctor to return to Afghanistan to run 
the Red Crescent Society. He agreed, but 
on the condition that the group would be 
allowed to spread its humanitarian efforts 
throughout the country rather than 
remain confined to Kabul. 

Leaving his family in America, Raza 
flew to the rebel strongholds%i ttorthem 
and southern Afghanistan, Mazar and 
Kandahar, to re-establish an ARC pres- 
ence in those cities. He has also met with 
leaders of the f aifeah/an Islamic studetit 



militia that has taken control of large parts 
of the coimtry in tiie last 18 montte. In 
D^ii^r, at the 168-coimtry annual con- 
ference of the Red Cross and Red Cres- 
cent Societies in Geneva, Raza insisted that 
the Afghan delegati<Mi m^Mde Jifembers 
from all three power centres. 

"It was the first time that all the rivals 
for power sat around a table and dis- 
cussed our contiiion problems," Raza 
says. "We developed a good working 
relationship and mutual trust. 

Observers laud his efforts. "It is very 
exciting that there are some Afghan 
organizations and individuals who are 
trying to bridge the divides inside the 
country/' says Andrew Wilder, the direc- 

i We have to end 
this dependency on 
ogipders y 



tor of Save the Children U.S.A. "It is a 
major development for peace." 

Raza was studying medicine in 
America and had returned to Kabul for a 
holiday in 1978 when the pro-communist 
coup occurred. The new regime refused 
to let him return to the States. After So- 
viet troops invaded Afghanistan in 1979, 
Ms family feared they might be jailed, or 
worse, because of their old-regime con- 
nections. So, in 1983, they fled to neigh- 
bouring Pakistan. 



By 1985, Raza had begun working 
alongside Masud's guerilla forces 
north of Kabul. Two years later, fite 
Swedish Committee for Afghanistan, a 
group of Scandinavian aid agencies work- 
ing for war relief, appointed Raza as its 
director of health for areas controlled by 
the Afghan mujahideen. 

As the war continued, while his fam- 
ily stayed on in Pakistan, Raza set up clin- 
ics anH simple hospitals across noftiliem 



Afghanistan. With Western aid, he built 
tM IB^ hospital ^ ^kM^ victims of - 
the war in a mujahideen-controUed area. 

"We had to work by lamplight at night 
to build hospitals feeei^ during the day, 
Soviet planes were bombing anything that 
moved on the ground," says Raza. "Our 
clirucs and myself were bombed several 
times.** After #»e Se»v^~WitfeAawal in 
1989, Raza returned to America to finish 
his studies and later to set up a practice, 
until Masud's call came last year. 

Many Afghans today depend on relief 
from foreign groups. But Raza is deeply 
aware that the Afghans have to raise 
funds for humanitarilii* woft tei^wnd- 
mtly. "We have to end this dependency 
on outsiders and convince our people that 
we can do things ourselves," he sa\'s. 
Despite the poverty in war-torn Kabul, 
, Raza raised 70 million afghanis ($14,750) : 
in one week in April from traders and 
shopkeepers in the capital. He distributed 
the funds to ARC offices aroimd the cotjan- 
try, even those in enemy territory. 

"He is trying to mobilize resources 
inside Afghanistan rather than reniain 
dependent on international relief aid," 
notes a senior UN official. In Kabul, the 
ARC rims nine clinics and has set up 
several income^enerating prefects with 
the help of Western non-governmental 
organizations. It also provides 1,500 poor 
families with basic supplies such as wfteat 
and cooking oil. "That is a remarkable 
achievement," adds the official, "given the 
circumstances in Kabul at present." 

Emerging into the sun-lit courtyard 
outside his office, dressed in a suit and 
tie, Raza looks like any Western execu- 
tive. But immediately, bedraggled, mal- 
nourished children besiege him. 

"We will do what we can," Raza says 
with a smile. "Maybe we can be a cata- 
lyst to help push the peace process 
forward, and bring everyone to the table 
to talk." ■ 
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Ahmed Rashid is a Review correspondent 
based in Latiore. 
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Kabul orphans one step ahead a 




By Kathy Gannon 

The Associated Press 

KABUL, Afghanistan — They stand at at- 
tention at the foot of their beds, like tiny sol- 
diers ready for inspection. They aren't sol- 
diers, but they know all too well about war. 

They are orphans. Some lined up in the 
box-shaped concreti^tte low bso^l^ 6 
years old. 

In unison they scream out a greeting: "As- 
salam-o-alekum," which in Arabic means 
"Peace be upon you." 

But for the orphans of Kabul, the past four 
years have been a hor- 
ror of trying to keep one 
step ahead of the fac- 
tional fighting that has 
flattened much of the 
capital and killed at 
least 25,000 people, many of them children. 

D^N^ a'^ft M IB « ftftsM ^TMrded with 
at least two dozen young girls, two children 
— maybe 12 years old, nobody knows — try 
toinafee tben^^es disappear into a eomer. 

They haven't spoken in three years. 

Sometimes they just rock back and forth. 
Other times they sob silently. A teacher, Ra- 
heena Fazle, says she doesn't know mach 
about them — not even their ages. They were 
left at the orphanage during the fighting. 
They are not rekited to esu^ Mler, bitt tiiey 
have become inseparable, she says. 

A psychologist is working with them, but "I 

tbink tiieir nain ic *nn Aaan " Fa»1<» cave 



SPECIAL 
REPORT 



When Islamic guerrillas marched into Ka- 
bul in 1992 after throwing out a Marxist re- 
gime, the orphans of Kabul lived in a grand 
old stone building surrounded by the Serene 
snowcapped peaks of the Hindu Kush. 

Then one morning the children awoke to 
discover their home was smack on the frost 
line between factions, that were now warring 
among themselves for control of Kabul. 

Carmllia was barely 7 then, but she re- 
meratoers^tbe fighting dearly. 

Her memories come in whispers. Her 
bright almond-shaped eyes glance nervously 
toward her friends f or v 
support. 

"There were a lot of 
rockets. ... I was so 
afraid that I thought I 

was going to die." 

After a few months, the orphans were hus- 
tlid into cars and taken to Macroyan in south- 
ern Kabul. At the time, Macroyan was a good 
address, a peaceful neighborhood of p(^h 
apartment buiiojngs bMlt ^ iKiiOf g^veni- 
ment officials of^jthe communist regime. 

"Then the fighting came to Macroyan, and 
they move^ltis'hmif G^fm^ says. **&^iff- 
thing was lost — my favorite towel, a few 
bangles, all my clothes, everything." 

Nearly 1,000 orphans are now crowded into 
an old schctol m the city's northern district of 
Khair Khai®, a rtlatively peaceful, neighbiw- 
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hood even during the worst fighting. 
As rnany as 25 children sleep in 
classroom-size rooms. In one room at 
least .15 wooden cribs are lined up 
albng the gray walls. 

The cramped quarters are mare 
than just uncomfortable, the children 
run the risk of illness. Infections 
spread rapidly. Many of the children 
have open and festering sores on tbeir 
, .faces and hands. 

"It's difficult for us. We don't have 
enough medicines or toys," says Noor 
Jehan, one of the teachers. 

The orphanage does receive some 
help from international aid stouds hr 
well as United Nations agencies Such 
.« ^ UNICEF and Habitat. 

' But it is not nearly enough, Jehan 
says. 

In Kabul's bitter winter, the chil- 
dren had to huddle around a diesel 
heater, breathing in the soot that 
seems to cover everything. Their 
meals are a steady diet of rice, vege- 
tables and nan, the unleavened bread ~ 
cooked in Afghanistan. On rare occa- 
sions the cMlim ci^ ii^t, Jehan 
says. 

Six-year-dttf Jamil sits ttross- 
legged to tell his story. He doesn't no- 
tice that the tiny plastic sandals he 
wears are both for the right foot. 
"I remember mfti^s^^'^^Mt by 
something, but I can't remember any- 
thing else," he whispers. "One of my 
sisters is dead. Then someone brought 
me here." 

Jamil can no longer recall what his 
mother looked like. He just remem- 
bers thit ^*ltif«%ls i M ef noise, 
she was bleeding. That's all." 

His mother died during one of hun- 
dreds of rocket assaults on the city. 

Fazle, the teacher, says the n^ts 
are the hardest. 

"When they dream, they scream," 
she says. "During the day when they 
cry, we keep them busy with biscuits 
and games, but at night it's frighten- 
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Orphans take turns reading in ttieir leaky etassroom in Kaluil's main 
orphanage, housed in an old school. 



face covered with open 
I sores, an orphan prays with oth- 
er children before class at Ka- 
^ Wsitmmmin orphanage. The facili- 
ty 18 chronically shi^rt of medical 
supplies. 
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Humanitarian Disaster 



I n a tiny baker)- in the centre of Kabul, 
I Bibi Zohra heads a group of young 
women baking nan. Ever>' day, they pre- 
pare this traditional, unleavened bread 
for more than 1,000 vicHms of the civil 
war— the disabled, the widowed and 
their families. Zohra, who looks tvs'ice 
her age, automaticaJly ducks as a Taliban 
rocket screams over the mud-brick shack, 
which is already pockmarked with bul- 
let holes and shrapnel. 

Her home was twic# destroyed by 
rockets. The first, fired by Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar's forces in 1993, killed her 
husband; the second, fired three months 
ago by the Taliban, killed her eldest son. 
With six other children and parents to 
support, Zohra donated part of the land 
where her house once stood to the World 
Food Programme for a bakery. The WFP 
gave her a job in return. 

"Look at my face. Don't you see the 
tragedy of our lives and our country 
marked all over it?" she asks. "Day by 
day the situation is worsening. We have 
become beggars dependent on the 
United Nations to sur\'ive. It is not the 
Afghan way." 

With the post-communist civil war in 
its fourth year, a massive hu- 
manitarian and economic dis- 
aster is looming over Afghan- 
istan. And it doesn't help that 
We«tefn ddnor countries 
ha ve been parsimonious with 
aid to UN relief organiza- 
tions. "Tens of thousands of 
Afghans could sfatfvelo^Jeiafli 
thjs winter unless the West 
redoubles peace efforts and 
humanitarian rehef," says a 
senior Western dipmmt m Kabul. 

The daily battle for most Kabulis is 
to find enough of the grubby bank- 
notes — ^they are still printed in Russia— 
to pay for food. Although the shops are 
full of smuggled foodstuffs from Iran 
and Pakistan, most people can't afford 
them. Inflation is running at 50% a 
month and $1 fetches 13,000 afghanis, 
up from 5,500 in January. 

Ifi Kabul, one nan costs 500 afghanis, 
compared with 100 afgWthis a few 
months ago. The price of a kilogram of 
meat has shot up to 22,000 afghanis— 
the equivalent of one month's salary for 
the average Afghan work€r*-from 4,000 
afghanis. 

Not surprisingly, 400,000 Kabulis— a 
third of the city's population — depend 
almost entirely on Western relief. The 
WFP and other agencies run dozens ot 
bakeries to provide cheap bread to 25,CKX1 
families of war widows and 7,000 fami- 
lies of disabled men. "For the poorest, 
this is a handout economy," sa\'s a WI"!' 
official. 




Battle fcr brsad: Bibi Zohra is the fece of human 
miseiy in war-battered KatHii. 
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It's about to get worse. U 
say they are rapidly running out 
money. The UN appeal for Afghanistan 
in October 1995 called for SI 24 million 
in emergency contributions from We^- 
em donors; as of May, pledges and con- 
tributions amounted to just S35.6 mil- 
lion. "Thjf West needs to ^ild up a criti- 
cal mass of international involvement 
' and commitment by encouraging the 
peace process," says Martin Barber, the 
coordinator of UN humanitarian assist- 
ance to Afghanistan. 

Most Afghans, especiallv children, 
are suffering from chronic malnutri- 
tion. This makes them vulnerable to 
an epidemic of diarrhoea, caused by 
polluted water, that has swept the 
courttr)- in recent motitlis. tliere are 
also fears of cholera and typhoid break- 
ing out. The UN has set aside $14 mil- 
lion to pump fresh water from Logar 
province to Kabul. But that may not 
i be enough. 

At a playground set up by Save the 
Children in a Kabul housing complex, 
Afghan children playing on the swings 
bear the telltale signs of malnourish- 
ment — swollen bellies, sallow faces 
and stunted ^owth. 

The children face the worst of the 
horrors of war. "War widows go out 
to find work and have to lock their 
children in the bathr()om for the whole 
day so they avoid the rockets. Other 



widows are selling tneir cruldren in the 
bazaar to stop them from starving to 
Iftlth," says Sofie llisussen, the direc- 
tdr*^S«wlHepiidren in Kabul, 

■ Ahmed Rashid 
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Together at last! 

UNDATED — Harilfiy is scan- 
ning the skies over Ma2ar-i-Sharif 
with growing;;. lra|jatlericQ.' At last 
a speck appears: the ICRC aircraft 
from Kabul. As soon it as taxis to 
a halt, Abdul Hakim emerges. He 
looks aroimd hesitantly, theil sees 
Hanifa and dashes dowir the 
steps. He has not seen his wife for 
four years. 

In 1992 a rocket destroyed their 
house in Kabul, leaving the family 
homeless. Hanifa made her way 
to Mazar-i-Sliarif to joiii hef three 
adult children, while her husband 
left for Pakistan.. Wheri Abdul 
Hakim returned to the Afghan 
capital in June 1996', he heard 
that tlie lCRC was reiuiiting fami- 
lies and a seed of hope began to 
grow.. • . 

^ The ICRC set iifj its family re- 
unification programme in 
Afghanistan In mld-1995,- giving 
priority to the most vulnerable In- 
dividuate: ' 

women, enabling them to join 
their husbands or, if the husband 
has died, another close relative; . 

- chlldfiit iHKlef Wi who are 
reunited with their parents; 

- i^ersons over 60 years of age, 
who are reunited' with their 
spouses or chlldiBii. • • . , 

' ,iSliice the jjegtihiilg of thisyear 
arrangemeiits ha-/e been Vnade for 
43 people to rejoi:i tlieir families. . 
■ This activity is part of a wider 
progmiwne. whose primary aim is 
to restore family links. Since 1994 
the ICtiC has been gradually set- 
ting up a coiuitry\vide network for 
the collection awl dMribution of 
Red Cross messages.' 

Thousands of y\fghan civilians 
have been able to restore Qr main- 
tain contact with relatives abroad. 
So. far this year 092 messages 
have been collected. 2,1 IG of 
thein from det?jii:ees visited by 
the ICRC,. and 4,800 haVe been 
distributed, 961 of theiTi to. de- 
tainees. — ICRC 
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Finding Light After Darkness 




A Stint in an Afghanistan prison eventually brought Tony O'Brien to photograph the tranquility of monastic life in New Mexico. 



By Christian de La Chapelle 

"We are but poor players, strutting 
and fretting upon the stage, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing." 
William Shakespeare, of course, said 
that, and to this day. no one has 
disproven his hj^jothesis. How many 
times do we ever actually stop and con- 
sider the strange world in which we live, 
why we do what we do. or whether we 
eveix^k# ti$*^ what we do? For most of 
us. not often. 

Then along comes a story like Tony 
O'Brien's that forces you to think. He 
currently has a exhibit titled "A 
Light in the Desert" at the Sag Harbor 
Picture Gallery. But, in this case, ev- 
ery picture doesn't tell the story, at least 
not the whole stoiy. 

Imprisonment in Afghanistan, free- 
dom, introspection, and reflection in a 
New Mexico monastery are the specif- 
ics, but it is the firocess of life le«mlRg 
that takes on a greater importance. 
While on assignment for Life magazine 
in Afghanistan, O'Brien linked up with 
five guerillas in the hope of doing a story 
on the Mu|adin activities fert Kabul. With 
the Russians no Ip^ifer tmiUollv^ the 



country as of 1989. Afghanistan rq>re- 
sented a dangerous place to be search- 
ing for a story. 

Sure enough, one of the guerillas in 
^ §miap sold him out to the secret 
police, known as the KHAD. An Ameri- 
can in a foreign land during a period of 
upheaval. O'Brien was accused of be- 
ing a spy and locked up in a small, soli- 
tary confinement cell for six weeks. 

No Answers 

While his detainment di^ not include 
phy^cal torture nor abusive jailers, ft 

was still a horrible experience. Held 
against his will with no chcirice of a fa'.r 
trial to prove his innocence (and no 
stm&g idea of why he was being im- 
prisoned at all), O'Brien had all the time 
in the world to think about his life to 
that point. As in most cases, unex- 
pected tragedy is one of the few ways 
human beings seem to be able to re- 
prioritize. "In prison. I realized that I 
don't have the answers." O'Brien told 
The Independent. 

With his situation being addressed 
by (what was then) Time Life and its 
far-reaching grasp as well as colleagues 
in the photo-iournalism industry and 
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friends he hawin' t spoken to m ycais. 
O'Brien ims evatitualty rekased from 
captivity. He had befriended another 
one of the prisoners in his cell, a man 
who had been arrested for passing out 
rebel pamphlets. 

"He turned out to be one of the most 
: amazing men I've ever met." O'Brien 
recalled. 

This MM of sentiment is character- 
istic of the often in^imtional conclu- 
sions OBrien draws from his impris- 
onment. It was not only "one of the best 
experiences of my life." but "it gave me 
a ttiw lease on life." Of coui-se, what 
else would you expect from a man who 
later went back to Afghanistan and ac- 
tually had tea v^ith some of his jailers. 

"BuU" Priorities 

Which is not to say that he didn't go 
through hell. "It was the worst experi- 
ence in my life also in that I found out 
how vulnerable I really was," O'Brien 
said. "In that respect, vulnerability 
tends to be like a book we put on the 
shelf and don't really want to look at." 



He came away feeling that love and 
commitment were thie keys to life, and 
that tlieir fulfaiment better allowed for 
life's fulfillment. In any case, O'Brien 
said with a knowing laugh that "99 per- 
cent of my priorities were absolute biill." 

With all that in Ms stoiy could 
have ended there, tetead, he headed 
to a Benedictine monastery at the base 
of the Sangro de Christo mountains in 
New Mexico. . This may have been the 
"most challenging part — feeling like 
you learned something and then try- 
ing to apply it." He was drawn to the 
simplicity of monastic life, and struck 
by how this stark simplicity wmmGme- 
what reminiscent of his prison days. 

"Looking for the answer," he found 
that the monks are "normal people just 
like you and I" who didn't know the 
meaning of life aBPf more than he did. 
Still, he stayed for approximately a year 
and a half in order to photograph their 
"essence," a blend of humility, commit- 
ment and devoti(Hi to Ciod. 

Incredible Love 

From his stay with the monks, 
O'Brien took away an appreciation for 
"the beauty of simple things." And it is 
this, along with the Zen-like quality of 
the monks, that he has so brilliantly 
captioed M his phott^va]^ <m ^display 
at the Sag Harbor Picture Gallery 
through July 11. . 

He hopes that all that he gained from 
his impris<mment exists in the fed of 
the photos. And he praises Jocelyn 
Benzakers, owner of the gallery, for her 
"incredible love of photography, along 
with a great deal of integrity." Having 
recently become the fiathra- (rf twins, 

O'Brien's life has been forever alterec 
by his two contrasting experiences in 
an Afghanistan prison and a New 
Mexico monastery. That much thej 
wiser, he now knows is truty im-| 
portant to him. i 
And it is that knowledge, he said, 
that has truly set him free. 

East Hampton INDEPENDENT 
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tf Elizabeth Kurylo , 
AFF WRITER 

Wheelchair ath- 
lete Ann 0)dy has 
traveled the world, 
picking up medals 
in the Barcelona 
andSeotiiParalym- 
pics and educate 
people about chal- 
lenges faced by dis- 
abled people. 

But when she 
arrives in Afi^iani- 
• Stan today, It lil^'t 

J be for a competition, 
i 0 Cody is helping to start a four-day 
-projeit to itkrniunize hmdreds of thou- 
;^ds of children in the capi^ city of 
^abul and the northern town of Mazar. 
C The mission is sponsored by Olym- 
jfic Aid-Atlanta, which is raising money 
t© help 18 miilion^'Maren M 14 war- 
tpm countries. 

V United Nations Children's Fund 
^UNICEF) officials will try to negotiate . 
^ cease-fire so doctors and nurses can^ 
finmunize children against measles, 
(Jholera, polio, tuberculosa, whooping 
(?ough and typhoid. 

H Afghanistan has been at war for 15 
fears, leaving health services and the 
^ducation system in ruins. About 4 M- 
Hon children have died because of dis- 
|iase and malnutrition, and thousands 
' nave been disabled by land mines. 
; "I can't even imagine the circum- 
, Stances that these children ^ living 
m," said Cody, 33. "When I go to other* 
Countries, I appreciate what we have 
here." 



UNICEF has been negotiating , 
(gease-fires to immunize children since 
1983, said'StafFan de Mistura, director 
df public affairs. They hope to do it on a 
^der scale during the Olympics if they 
(gan n^pi^ie tni@E^. 

"Every time it's a little bit compli- 
cated, but it's always worked," he said. 
We did it in Sudan, Somaliarnorthem 
aq, El^^vador, Lebanon, Afghani- 

UNICiff . asHs leaders to think of 
ieir children and put down their weap- 
is. They select routes j)r"corridors of 
iquillity where nurses arid doctors 
I travel with medicine. 

'The answer often is yes, because 
he agre^mmk is not abdt^ peacemak- 
|g or who is right and wrong. It is sim- 
Jy about how to address a problem of 
their children," de Mistura said. 
'^Hands become human again." 

More chUdi^ii die fttmi disease than 
biiUe^ lffi war zones, de Mistura said. 

Cody, venue director for the Atlanta 
Paralympic Organizing Committee, 
said it may be difficult to get around Af- 
ghanistan in her wheelchair, but she 
tries to be "open and flexible." 

"There is a stigma that disability 
carries with it, and it does vary a little 
bit from culture to culture," said Cody, 
paralyzed at 16 when a viral infection 
damaged her spinal cord. 

"I want to be able to effect positive 
Aange and become more passionate 
ibout developing countries, because I 
mow that people with disabilities in 
hose countries really don't have much 
)f a chance to live their lives," she said. 

Olympic Aid-Atlanta is sponsored 
)y UNICEF and the Atlanta Committee 
m the Olympic Games. It has raised $8 
nillion of its $15 milli^ goal. 

« The Atento Joonial / The Atlate OoBSdtBSw^ 
6/16 



AFGHAN NEWS BRIEFS - June 12, 1996 

AFGHAN / US MEDICINE — A FORMER PROFESSOR OF JALALABAD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, NASER SHINWARAI , CURRENTLY PRACTICING MEDICINE IN 
INDIANAPOLIS, TALKS ABOUT THE ADVANCES IN THE FIELD OF MEDICINE 
IN THE' ITS. ^ m m^ff^TEKVim WITE STAFFER SAYED B SHAH, SHINWARAI 
EXPLAINED Hdr THE MEDICAL SYSTEM WORKS IN THE US/ AND HOW TOO 
MUCH SIGNIFICANCE IS ATTACHED TO : CORRECT DIAGNOSIS AS THE FIRST 
STEP TOWARD TREATMENT OF DISEASET: {PASHTOv J/#i 
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6/3 - Afghan News Service (ANS) - 
Mujadedi, Pres. of the Supreme 
Coordinating Council (SCC) & Karim 
Khalili, leader of Hezbe-Wahdat, 
opened a university in Bamiyan. 
It has faculties of Engineering, 
Agriculture, Science & Theology. 

6/12 - ANS - An Afghan Gov't dele- 
gation went to Tehran to participate 
in the 1st meeting of the Afghan- 
Iranian joint Economic Commission. 
One topic of discussion will be the 
$50m aid money Iran promised Af- 
ghanistan 2 years ago. 

- Iran opened a consulate in Jalala- 
bad on 6/9. 

- Voice of America reported that 
Pashtun author & language researcher 
Seddiq Rohi died of cancer in Germany. 

6/22 - ANS - The Red Cross says it 
has registered almost 15,000 ampu- 
tees in Afghanistan since 1988. Most 
are land mine victims. 

6/25 - ANS - Lt. Gen. Rasoul Pahlwan, 
a deputy of Dostum, was killed while 
driving home last evening. He was 
buried in Maimana. 

6/27 - NYT - Hekmatyar was sworn in 
as Prime minister yesterday during 
a Taliban rocket attack. The ceremony 
was held at the Intercontinental Hotel. 
(See pp. 10-12) 

7/6 - Reuters - A new Afghan cabinet 
was sworn in. Of the 9 ministers 
named, only 6 took the oath in the 
Presidential Palace; the others were 
out of town. Taking the oath were 
Defense Minister Wahidullah Sabawoon 
& Finance Minister Abdul Hadi Arghandi- 
wal, both of Hezbe-Islami.(See p. 11) 




7/11 - The Muslim (Pakistan) - Hekmatyar 
lays down an "Islam-oriented" policy 
(see p. 13). 

7/13 - ANS - A 3-member delegation from 
Amnesty Int'l is in Kabul to review the 
human rights situation (see 7/21). 

7/15 - ANS - Norbert Holl of Germany is 
the new UN envoy for Afghanistan. He said 
that the UN does not have a peace plan for 
Afghanistan nor does it have the military 
or financial power to impose a solution on 
the Afghans. He plans to try to bring the 
leaders to a round table for discussion 
rather than holding bilateral talks with 
them. He says foreign interference is one 
of the major obstacles in reaching a 
solution L that there have been discussions 
at the UN about imposing an arms embargo 
on Afghanistan. Holl was formerly the 
Director for South Asia in the German 
Foreign Office ^'see pp.'?22-24). 

- The Muslim (Pakistan) - 

Meanwhile, the UN Secretary 
CJcneral lias merged tlie office of 
the Secretary General in Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan (OSGAP) 
with the Special Mission from 
July 1, to be known as United Na- 
tions Special Mission in Afr. 
ghanisten (UNSMA). 

7/17 - ANS - According to Gailani, 5 groups 
have formed an alliance: Dostum's Nat'l 
Islamic Movement, Mujadedi Vs Jabha Party, 
Khalili 's Hezbe-Wahdat, & the Nengrahar 
Council have joined with Gailani' s Nat'l 
Islamic Front to work towards the transfer 
of power from Rabbani to a broad-based interim 
gov't which would form a Loya Jirgah, etc. 

- Washington Post ; 

■ KABUL, Afghanistan— A rebel pflot flew a MiG-21 
jet.fighter through antiaircraft fire to land and surren- 
der at agovemment air base. 
^ Av-military spokesman said it was the first time a 
Tahban rebel pilot had deserted to the government. 

The pilot, Abdul Jalil, flew to Bagram air base, 
about 20 miles north of Kabul, said an army spokes- 
man, Gen. Muslim, who Bke many Af^ians uses only 
one name. Jalil took off firom an airport in the Taliban 
stronghold of Kandahar in southern Afghanistan. 

1 talked about this for nights and nights and decid- 
ed to do It," Jalil said. ^ had been in contact with the 
government for about 10 months." ^ 

Jalil said the Taliban have about 12 aircraft based in 
Kandahar and the western city of Herat. Only a few 
are operational. 
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■ The late Milton Pitts was^ known as 'the 

to tiie pi^(ieits.*Far tessiaooas was 
Pitts's en^)loyee at his Sheraton Carlton salon, 
Zahira Aziz, who frequently took a clipper to 
the Gipper and to President Reagan's veep, 
George Busi; 

Zahira — she uses only one name — has 
beautified cx)mic Mark Russell, former 
secretary of state Jim Baker and former 
British prime minister Margaret Thatcher. 

Toni^t, numerous Zahira clients are 
expected for cocktails and canapes (but no 
cuts) to launch her new Watergate Hotel salon. 

Haktte^ng and n^uciife^ are a long way 
from the posh life Zahira lived as the daughter 
of an Af^iani prime minister, sis^ of a 




FAMILY PHOTO 

Zahira coifs IMark Russeli. 



leading pop musician there and wife of a U.N. 
diplomat 

everything. Her brother was killed, fadier 
died while under house arrest, and the family's 
vast holdings were seized. Zahira, her husband 
and tiirise dfflicai were in Ifew Yorfe, but 
stateless and jobless. 

Luckily, she'd gotten a cosmetology license 
"for fun" before disaster struck and was able to 
sl^)pojcf the family. 

Today, for $28 plus tip, she'd love to trim 
President Clinton's locks: "He has beautiful 
hair, and I can charge him less than $200." 
Zahka dlso wants to do Watergate residait Bob 
DoliB, a $9-a-cut Senate barbersh(^ client. "We 
lives next door, I also do color, and he'd have a 
^)ectacular view of the river from my salon." 

iHEWASj^ jpo piiasT September 10, 1996 
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NOTE CARDS with colored pre-war photos 
of Afghanistan are available from Luke 
Powell (3 $11.70 per dozen plus shipping, 
(sample at left', address below.) 



The Slingshot 

Haddah (near Jallalabad), Afghanistan, 
24 April 1978, 35 mm Nikon, 
50 mm Nikkor lens, Ektachrome 200 film. 
Dye Transfer print 1984- 



Luke Powell 

230 Battell Block 

Middlebury, Verra^ut 

US A. 05753 

802 388-3216 tel & fax 

Internet: luke@sover.net 



Can anyone tell us about this 



one 



CUISINE FROM 

AFGHANISTAN 




143 First Street Cambridge 

617-492-4646 

THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
AUGUST 23, 1996 
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SHiSH KEBAB HOUSE OF AFGHANISTAN 

360 Franklin Ave., Hartford. 296^301 
MQVisa, Amex, Dfeiets. WMdhair accessible. 

During our tirst "official reviewer" visit to fihfe fine^ well-esublished 
Afghan rcstauranr on Franklin Avenue, our group universally associ- " 
ated the sparse crowd with a decided failure of most people in 
Greater Hartford to opiate otitsidc of d^ir ^jp^onfining boxes. We suspect 
that rrany of the people who bemoan die &ct that this isn't the roost cos- 
mopolitan area in the country arc the same people who rarely patronize a 
Hartford restaurant that offers a taste of that wider world they claim to crave.' 

Aiid "wiiat a likable restaurant those hypocrite are missing. Even die visu- 
als (not traditionally the strong suit of "ethnic restaurants") are fLrsf-rate. The 
low lighting and candlelight against the pale yellow walls; the fresh flowers, 
the blond knotty booths in the far room and the sitar-st}^e music all meld 
into a sense that one is "not in l^tnsas anymore." This sparkling clean bistro 
is further defined by several unusual Afghan artifects— different native fabric 
beneath each glass tabletop, an enormous brass samovar, a beaudful tasseled 
pouch made from an andque Oriental rug, a mounted mini-display of the 
tools employed in creadng such handmade rugs and an exquisite display of 
the tradidonal dothing worn by an Afghan child. 

Speaking very generally, the cuisine at Shish Kebab House is a pleasant 
confluence of nordiem Indian and Middle Eastern influences. Fortunately, 
the menu is largely comprehensible to one who has never sampled standard 
fare in Afghanistan. Kebabs are prominendy featured in a smpdslng airray — 
scallops, shrimp, swordflsh and sausage as well as the more convendonal 
chicken/lamb/veal. But many of the most satisfying items were selected from 
less predictable sections of the menu. Although it was recommended by sev- 
eral fens of this lesQurant, we didnt try the "diimer treat"— a $79 dinner for 
. four meant to replicate the son of midti-course meal you might have if you 
were invited into a well-stocked home in Kabul. Most entree were priced in 
the $10 to $14 range, including several side dishes. 

On entering the restaiuant, we saw diat die mantoo, a scesimed dumping 
-filled widi herbed meat -r:- . . w--- " , ■.- " ■ ■^^ blue photo 
and onions topped with 
yellow peas and a pun- 
gqit sauce, had wpn an 
award at the laiet of 
Hartford a few years 
ago. This delicacy cer- 
tainly d<^H^^% ^«i^l 
des^i^tev libsmse 
the pea soup, a distinc-' 
dve lentil which was 
uncj^ectedly of a red- 
'^li^ .hue, hindi^ of a 
tomato broth base. 

The basket of 
warm flatbread which 
accompanies all meals 
was exceptional, a great 
complement to the soup. Although we liked the hot green coriander sauce, 
our group did wish there was a wider choice of condiments. We were also 
enthusiastic about the ashak — a spinadi, noodle, scdllion and chopped beef 
. concoction with a yogurt dressing. 

The chicken kebab and the beef kabob were a bit of a surprise as our serv- 
er, one of the ovmers, totally eschewed the whole American notion of cxtraa- 
ing the meat ai^t j^ffledlregetables from a metal skewer. No cherry tomatoes, 
onions or pepper were in widence, just charcoaled tenderloin and lumps of 
chicken breast placed on a bed of wonderfiiliy flavorfiii, brown basmati rice. 
This cnmchy-yet-tender grain was a reminder of just how important the 
"starch" is to a well-ba&nc^ meal;'On the%tfefe- feftd,-die lamb chops were 
a disappointment — unusually thin and charred to the point that they 
appeared carbonized (albeit still tasty). But the lamb morsels in the sultans 
dinner, with its viscous brown sauce, were quite memorable indeed. 




The AFGHANI ST Alvl RECONSTRUCTION 
SUPPORT COMMITTll, P.O. Box 18, . 
Westmont, IL 60559 & its sister 
QfgftniEatioa, tlie AFGHAN WOI^*S 
TASK FORCE, 1865 Sherman, 7 NW, 
Evans ton, IL 60201, have given 
some of their funds to a new NGO 
founded by Mary MacMakin. PARSA 
(Physiotherapy & Rehabilitation 
Support in Afghanistan) will work 
with ^hm kt^mn Ministry- of Health 
& other local Sc int^l organizations 
to improve & extend training & 
physiotherapy throughout Afghanistan. 

Other organizations supported by 
ARSC & the Women's Task Force are 
Bicycles for Afghan Amputees Re- 
habilitation (BAAR) , AFRANE (Amity 
Franco-Af ghane. Doctors Without 
Borders & the American Red Cross 
for transfer to the IGRC. 

PARSA is based in Kabul, but has 
a Peshawar address: 106 Gul Haji 
Plaza, Jamrud Road, Peshawar. 
Pakistan. 



Or gaffitzations^ continued on next page. 
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Creating Hope International 



p. O. Box 1058 
Dearborn, MI 48121 
U.S.A. 
(313) 323-3634 



Creating Hope 
Int'l (CHI) , 
a Michigan- 
based non-pro- 
fit organi- 
zation, is 
trying to raise 
enough money 
for the Afghan 
Institute of 
Learning (see 
article at 
right) to con- 
tinue its pro- 
gram? of sending 
Afghan children 
to school. 

CHI's Executive 
Director, Toe 
Dunlap, worked 
in Pakistan for 
8 years with 
Afghan educators 
training teacher 
trainers & help- 
ing Afghan 
schools obtain 
funding. 
She says that 
14,000 Afghan 
children need 
help & that $35 
will help a 
child attend 
school for a 
year. Send your 
contribution 
to CHI at the 

above address. 



After ten years of building the foundation for a quality educational system for 
Afghanistan, Afghan refugee schools are in a crisis. Fewer than 70,000 students remain in 
school and many of the schools still open are in danger of having to close their doors this 
year, despite the fact that it costs only $35 per year to educate a child. Afghans have 
sacrificed and contributed v^hat they can to keep their children in school, but their 
resources are just not sufficient. 

Less than four years ago, there were more than 300,000 Afghan refugee children 
attendmg schools. Education was a top priority, and 200 teacher trainers had trained over 
1 0,000 teachers to provide quality education. Then the funding for education from 
outside donors and UNHCR began to decline. Responding to the need, many in the 
Afghan community began to learn ways to contribute to the support of their schools 
without outside funding and, today, almost aU schools that remain open are partiaUy self- 
supportmg. However, because of the poor economic situation for refugees the schools 
are not able to be completely self-sufficient and the funding from outside donors has 
continued to decrease. By the end of 1995, less than 70,000 refugee students were 
attendmg school and fewer than 50 teacher trainers continued to train teachers Then 
more teacher tramers were laid oflf and a few more schools said that they might have to 
close. 

That is when a few Afghan women, concerned about the future of their country and the 
education of Afghan children, decided to do somethkig. They formed the Afghan 
Institute of Learning, an Afghan non-governmental organization (NGO), with the goal of 
expanding educational and training opportunities for ALL Afghans. Based in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, the Afghan Institute of Leammg (AIL) has already begun to make a difference. 
With AIL support, two schools with 1700 students remained open to finish the 1995-96 
school year. In May 1996, AIL received a grant fi-om Creating Hope International to 
expand its program to tram teachers, support and supervise schools and provide health 
education for a year. ^ 

Today, AIL has four programs (Gawhar Model School v^th 350 students in grades 1-7, 
Pre-School Education Program, Health Education Program and Teacher Training and 
School Support Program) and a staff of 28. AIL's activities include the following: 

• AIL has fmished training 26 primary school teachers in a month long technique 
seminar and plans to train 175 more teachers by April 1997 in teaching techniques, 
math, social studies, administration, and Arabic grammar. AJDL has been invited to 
train teachers in Jalalabad, Khost, Ghazni and Herat. 

AIL has supported two schools and 9 summer enrichment classes for 2000 students. 
It has funds to support one school with 350 students for the 1996-97 school year. 
However 4000 students need assistance if their schools are to open in September 
1996 It Is estimated that schools with over 10,000 students will need assistance by 
January 1997 AIL provides partial salary assistance for the teachers, supervision and 
teacher training and some books and student suppHes. The community provides the 
building and security, part of the teachers' salaries and contributions towards books 

and supplies. , , . j 

• AIL has 6 self-supporting pre-schools with 85 students and plans to open 4 additional 

pre-schools for 60 students in September 1996. AIL provides supervision and teacher 

training for the pre-schools. 

• ADL provides health education to 300 women per week in Afghan health clinics. It is 

presently providing health education training to 30 primary school teachers and plans 
to train 60 more teachers by April 1997. It has been invited to train health educators 
in Jalalabad, Khost and Herat. 
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OUT OF AFGHANISTAN 

The Inside Story of the Soviet Withdrawal. 
By Diego Cordovez and Selig S. Harrison. 
Illustrated. 450 pp. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $35. 



THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 
IN AFGHANISTAN 

From Buffer State to Failed State. 

By Barnett R. Rubin. 

190 pp. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. $25. 

THE FRAGMENTATION 
OF AFGHANISTAN 

State Formation and Collapse 

in the International System. 

By Barnett R. Rubin. 

270 pp. New Haven: 

Yale University Press. $27.50. 



By Karl E. Meyer 

THESE books illustrate what de- 
serves to be called the Buchanan 
strain in American foreign policy. 
Not Pat Buchanan, but Tom and 
Daisy, F. Scott Fitzgerald's careless cou- 
ple who ** smashed up things and then re- 
treated back into their money . . . and let 
other people clean up the mess they had 
made." For upward of four decades, the 
United States fought covertly or overtly 
against Communists and their clients 
around the globe, often arming anomalous 
partners in the name of freedom. When the 
cold war ended, America declared victory 
and pleaded new priorities, leaving the 
mess in Asia, Africa and Central America 
for others to deal with. 

A famous proxy victory was won in 
Afghanistan, the rugged, remote and frac- 
tious country that the Soviet Union invaded 
in 1979 to rescue an imperiled Marxist ally. 
In February 1989 the last Russian left, 
thereby ending a catastrophic war that 
claimed a million lives and displaced a 
third of the population. Nevertheless, seven 
years after the Russian withdrawal, fight- 
ing continues in Afghanistan among a doz- 
en factions using weapons supplied by for- 
mer foreign patrons. 

In Washington, meantime, passionate 
engagement has yielded to baffled fatal- 
ism. The '^freedom fighters** who were 
once lauded by three Presidents and a 
near-unanimous Congress are now discov- 
ered to be infected by Ancient Hatreds, 
that vague, useful and unthreatening ad- 
versary that has supplanted the Evil Em- 
pire. Three recent books expose the inade- 
quacy, to use the mildest term, of that 
shameless denial. 

Diego Cordovez, an Ecuadorean, was 
the principal United Nations negotiator of 



the Geneva accords that brought about the 
Soviet withdrawal. His collaborator on 
*'Out of Afghanistan*' is Selig S, Harrison, 
a Washington-based specialist in Asian 
politics. The authors take the story for- 
ward Tn alternating chapters, with un- 
avoidable repetitions and, in Mr. Cor- 
dovez's case, a bit too much tittle-tattle 
about diplomatic wining and dining. Yet 
their narrative is an invaluable comple- 
ment to "The Fragmentation of Afghani- 
stan" and its sequel, "The Search for 
Peace in Afghanistan," by Barnett R. Ru- 
bin, an American scholar who worked in 
the field as a human rights monitor, 

Mr. Rubin is excellent in sketching the 
peculiarities of Afghan history. Unlike In- 
dia or the nearby Islamic emirates in Russ- 
ian Turkestan, Afghanistan avoided colo- 
nial rule in the 19th century. Its unwelcom- 
ing mountains and passes were guarded by 
fierce tribal peoples whose rivalries ceased 
when meddling foreigners appeared. Victo- 
rian Britain twice invaded Afghanistan, 
and twice found it could not hold and rule 
Kabul. The pragmatic result was a modus 
Vivendi in which Britain and czarist Russia 
agreed to treat Afghanistan as a nonaligned 
buffer state. This arrangement held under 
Stalin, who maintained correct relations 
with the Afghan king, even sparing him 
from a Moscow-inspired Communist Party, 
Not until 1965, when the Soviets moved ag- 
gressively toward the third world, was an 
Afghan party founded, 

Mr. Rubin's thesis, which seems to me 
plausible, is that in preserving its indepen- 
dence during the imperial era, Afghanistan 
also preserved a traditionalist tribal sdbi- 
ety that might have otherwise been modi- 
fied by a centralizing colonial government. 
But the coming of the cold war, combined 
with the emergence in 1947 of an indepen- 
dent India and Pakistan, undermined the 
old equilibrium. Everybody seemed to 
have claims and interests in Afghanistan. 
Moscow, Washington and other donors, no- 
tably Iran and gulf Arabs, financed roads, 
arms sales and schools, so that foreign aid 
soon accounted for 40 percent of the nation- 
al budget. In 1973, Afghan Communists 
joined with left-wing officers to oust the 
king and found a republic. This was fol- 
lowed in five years by a Communist coup 
led by the fanatic Khalq faction, whose 
leader, Hafizullah Amin, duly engaged in 
mass arrests, purges and torture on a scale 
equaled only by the cruelest emirs in cen- 
turies past. 

The result was widespread resistance 
and a disintegrating army. In Moscow, 
Kremlin hard-liners like Mikhail Suslov ar- 
gued that the collapse of the Afghan revolu- 
tion would imperil Communist regimes 
everywhere. On Dec. 24, 1979, the first Sovi- 
et airborne forces landed in Kabul. Three 
days later, the Soviets executed Amin, re- 
placing him as party leader with Babrak 



Karmal, a Brezhnev favorite who returned 
from exile with the invaders. An operation 
so brazen, in a country so hostile and xeno- 
phobic, was doomed from the outset. 

In Washington, Jimmy Carter found 
overwhelming support in Congress for co- 
vert aid to seven resistance groups based in 
Pakistan, their politics ranging from secu- 
lar democratic to Islamic fundamentalist. 
But in order to preserve deniability, this 
covert aid was distributed by the military 
intelligence service of Pakistan, whose 
leadership had its own Afghan agenda. It 
thus developed that the single biggest bene- 
ficiary of American help was the group led 
by Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, a violent Islamic 
extremist of a type generically described 
as "bearded engineers": university trained, 
supremely intolerant and viscerally anti- 
American. On the evidence of these books, 
Mr. Hikmatyar was also a drug smuggler, 
counterfeiter, murderer and unscrupulous 
intriguer. 

This was our man in Afghanistan be- 
cause Pakistan wanted an Islamic funda- 
mentalist regime in Kabul. As the United 
Nations negotiator, Mr. Cordovez found 
that Pakistan was the biggest obstacle to 
peace after Mikhail Gorbachev began sig- 
naling his wish for a Soviet pullout. Mr. Cor- 
dovez pressed vainly for the creation of a 
transition regime headed by the deposed 
Afghan monarch, Zahir Shah, then living in 
exile in Rome. The King was willing, and a 
poll taken by the respected Afghan writer 
and poet Sayd Majrooh showed that Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan overwhelmingly pre- 
ferred Zahir Shah to any resistance" leader. 
After he published this survey in February 
, 1988, Majrooh was assassinated with 
' American-supplied weapons at the orders, 
so Mr. Rubin and others generally believe, 
of Mr. Hikmatyar. 

But the greater moral and political fail- 
ure lay in Washington, not Islamabad. On 
the evidence of these volumes. Islamic fun- 
damentalists were not taken seriously by 
the Reagan White House. Speaking to Mr. 
Harrison, Caspar W. Weinberger, Mr. Rea- 
gan's Secretary of Defense, admitted that 
"we knew they were not very nice people," 
but "we had this terrible problem of mak- 
ing choices." It is the immemorial voice of 
Tom and Daisy Buchanan, 

Washington believed that once the Rus- 
sians withdrew, everything would fall swift- 
ly into place. Hence the opposition to any 
transition regime. And hence, worst of all, 
the American decision to move the goal- 
posts at Geneva in 1988. 

BEFORE the peace conference, 
Washington had agreed to stop 
sending arms if the Russians went 
home. But at Geneva, sniffing a 
deal and Mr. Gorbachev's desperation, 
American negotiators switched from "neg- 
ative" to "positive symmetry," that is, let- 
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ting all sides continue to arm their respec- 
tive allies. Belatedly, by that time the Bush 
Administration had decreed that no weap- 
ons paid for with its funds would go to Mr. 
Hikmatyar. But it made no difference. Pak- 
istan arid Saudi Arabia continued to shower 
arms on the fundamentalists. 

Viewing the melancholy wreckage, Mr. 
Rubin remarks that if the United States and 
its allies won the cold war, no ally paid 
more for this goal than the people of Af- 
ghanistan: **The maneuvers of party lead- 
ers may inspire cynicism or repulsion, but 
millions of unknown people sacrificed their 
homes, their land, their cattle, their health, 
their families and their lives, with barely a 
hope of success or reward, at least in this 
world." If any member of Congress in the 
large mujahedeen cheerleading brigade 
has raised his or her voice in favor of gen- 
erous economic assistance and a vigorous 
peacemaking diplomacy in behalf of the 
Afghan people, it has escaped notice. □ 

Karl E. Meyer, an editorial writer for The 
New York Times, has commented on Af- 
ghanistan since the Soviet invasion in 1979. 
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THE GOSPEL 
OF CORAX 

By Paul Park. 
297 pp. New York: 
Soho Press. $25. 



By Colleen McCullough 

IT is generally considered 
proper for a novelist deal- 
ing with important histori- 
cal characters to remain 
reasonably true to what is his- 
torically known — a task made 
easier by using a first-person 
narration by a character who is 
historically insignificant. Paul 
Park's structural choice is a 
wise one, for the only head he 
gets inside belongs to his ficti- 
tious narrator. "The Gospel of 
Corax" purports to be the auto- 
biography of a young man 
whose family hails from the In- 
dian Himalayas. His father, a 
mercenary in the army of the 
King of the Parthians, was cap- 
tured and sold into slavery. 
Thus Corax grows up in the 
Roman household of Aulus Cor- 
nelius Celsus, an encyclopedist 
whose eight volumes on medi- 
cine still survive. The identity of 
the real Celsus is moot, but Mr. 
Park makes him resident in 



Rome and gives him senatorial 
rank. Because he is a lovely 
youth, Corax's fate at the hands 
of Celsu^ is predictable. 

The story opens as Corax 
flees east across the Mediter- 
ranean, his master dead in his 
bath with veins opened and the 
house in flames. Prominent Ro- 
mans, among them Sejanus, the 
praetorisin prefect, and his min- 
ions, who include the prefect of 
Judea, Pontius Pilate, want 
Corax for murder. In Caesarea, 
Pilate's capital, the fugitive 
opens a booth in the market- 
place and earns a reputation for 
healing that brings him to the 
attention of a number of Jews: 
Menahem, a Galilean bandit; his 
henchman Barabbas; the Es- 
sene Jeshua of Nazareth; 
Jeshua's cousin John; and one 
Judas Ish Kariot, a spy in the 
pay of Pilate. Against his will, 
Corax becomes embroiled in 
their activities and is impris- 
oned by the Romans. Escaping, 
he begins the longed-for journey 
to his father's birthplace at the 
source of the XSanges. But 
Jeshua of Nazareth has escaped 
too, and try though he may, 

Corax caiinot elude this physi- 
cally herculean, genitally well- 
endowed, cerebrally complex, 
psychically powerful man. 

Bound together by ill luck as 
much as necessity, the two em- 
bark upon an odyssey that takes 
them through Mesopotamia, 
across the mountains to Media 
and eastward to Parthia, Ara- 
chosia (now Afghanistan) and 
the Indus River. Along the way 
they encounter Parthian aristo- 
crats, Jewish bandits, the peo- 
ple of the Tigris swamps, cara- 
vans plying the Silk Road, the 
barbarian Massagetae, the far 
more barbarous Huns, a Seri- 
can (Chinese) or two and the de- 
scendants of those Macedonian 
troops Alexander the Great left 
behind to colonize the upper 
Indus. All thrilling, even if 
somewhat imaginatively elas- 
tic; one moment there are Celtic 
Massagetae, the next moment 
Mr. Park's Huns and Scythians 
are patently Mongol. 

At first I expected that 
Jeshua of Nazareth would be 
enlightened by the great wise 
men of various Eastern reli- 
gious systems; then I discov- 
ered that in fact he is profound- 
ly influenced by two men only, 
each of whom Corax deems a 
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foot the Cynic philosopher 
Philoxenus of Pergamum and 
the inbred Indo-Macedonian 
prince Nagasena. Philoxenus 
speaks in parables, Nagasena in 
riddles. And neither, to Corax's 
callous mind, has anything to 
offer a thinking man. 

I CONFESS that once Jose- 
phus, Celsus, Tacitus and 
the other obvious ancient 
sources are disposed of, I 
could not identify Mr. Park's 
other sources beyond, perhaps, 
Robert Graves's "King Jesus." 
But none of this interferes with 
the enjoyment to be had in read- 
ing a highly sophisticated fairy 
tale. I do not, however, recom- 
mend that believing Christians 
of an orthodox kind read "The 
Gospel of Corax": Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, is a shrew of 
dubious morals; John the Bap- 
tist is a hairy ape who displays 
his penis, flagellates, mastur- 
bates and has done murder. 
Judas's addiction to clean 
hands, shirts and beer seems 
mild by comparison. 

I also admit that I grew 
weary of Corax's endless, 
graphically described ailments 
and treatments, and am skepti- 
cal of Corax's modem medical 
skills. Yet the novel is weU writ- 
ten, absorbing and short. □ 

Colleen McCullough's most re- 
cent novel is "Caesar's 
Wo men." - 

THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
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Out of Afghanistan: The Inside Story 

of the Soviet Withdrawal 

by Die^o Cordovez and Selig Harrison. 

Oxford University Press, 200 Madison 

Ave., Nciv York. $35. 

The Fragmentation of Afghanistan: 

State Formation and Collapse in the 

International System 

hi/ Bnrncll Rubin. Yale University Press, 

23 Pond St., London. €24. 



With Kabul under siege by a new alli- 
ance of opposition warlords, 
Afghanistan continues its 15-year-long 
descent into hell. The state has collapsed, 
the economy runs on heroin, and 
Kalashnikov assault rifles rule the roost. 
These two books predict a future for 
Afghanistan that is as grim as the coun- 
try's present. 

Out of Afghanistan is an insider's 
account of the negotiations that led to the 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan in 
1989. It's jointly written in alternating 
chapters by the former United Nations 
Special Representative to Afghanistan, 

Diego Cordovez, who negotiated the 
epoch-making deal that contributed to the 
unravelling of the Soviet Union, and by 
American journalist and academic Selig 
Harrison, who has followed events in the 
region for the past 30 years. 

The descriptions of the high drama and 
power struggles in Moscow and Wash- 
ington are outstanding. Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachov had to force his own 
military establishment and communist 
party — as well as a reluctant Afghan gov- 
ernment — to comply with his aim to pull 
out Soviet forces. Blind addiction to the 
Cold War among President Ronald 
Reagan '•> policymakers made them un- 
willing to believe that the Soviets were 
serious about their intentions. Nor could 
the Americans foresee the catastrophe 
looming in Moscow. 

Cordovez depicts the superpower and 
regional rivalry over Afghanistan that 
continues to this day. He had his work 
cut out for him in 1989: Pakistan was 
unwilling to adjust to the realities of the 
approaching post-Cold War era and was 
determined to install a fundamentalist 
Islamic government in Kabul; the' mu- 
jahideen were as fractious and divided as 
ever, and the United States was keen to 
extract revenge on the Soviets for their 
retreat from Vietnam. In that climate, 
Cordovez's efforts were conbiantly 
thwarted. 



There are several intriguing revela- 
tions. The authors describe how in 1983 
the Soviet Union appeared ready to with- 
draw its troops while Pakistan back-ped- 
alled on earlier commitments to Moscow. 
During a stroll in a park in Geneva in 
1985, Russian diplomats told Cordovez 
that Gorbachov was determined to pull 
out of Afghanistan. But when Cordovez 
conveyed this to Washington and Islama- 
bad, nobody believed him. The regime of 
for "Pan-Islamism and the strategic rea- 
lignment of South Asia," sided with CIA 
chief William Casey, who thought the 
Soviets were bluffing. 

The book contradicts the much quoted 
assumption of the CIA and Pakistan's 
Interservices Intelligence that the supply 
of U.S.-made Stinger missiles to the 
mujahideen in 1986 forced Gorbachov to 
withdraw his troops. In fact, the Soviet 
leadership had indicated its intention to 
quit one year earlier and the Stingers only 
extended the war by giving the hawks a 
reason to stay on, the book says. 

Barnelt Rubin's moving description in 
the opening chapter of The Fragmculalion 
of Afi^Uauislan sets .out the contrndictions 
of the post-Cold War world. "The security 
of some and ttte insecurity of others, our 
modernity and their tradition/ are parts 
of a simultaneous; linked, fragmented 
world ... the fragmentine countries show 
the Integrating ones the dark side of their 
common present/' he writes. He quotes 
an old Persian poem: "If you do not like 
the image in the mirror, do not break the 
mirror, break your face." 

Rubin expands his mirror image and 
explores the tensions of state-building in 
a tribal society in which ethnic, tribal and 
clan loyalties— rather than ideology- 
determine everything, a lesson neither the 
KGB nor the CIA ever learned. In pages 
of dazzling statistics— remarkable in that 
most come from a country that has never 
had a database— Rubin demonstrates how 
the mujahideen and the communists 
mirrored each other in terms of educa- 
tional background, ethnic affiliation and 
social background. Islam, he writes, was 
never a guide to policy or a legitimizing 
factor for any Afghan ruler, despite what 
the mujahideen maintain. 

All sides preferred to militarize the 
conflict rather than build alternative 
political administrations and alliances. 
Early on, the U.S. and Pakistan made a 
policy decision to support those muja- 
hideen leaders who killed the most Rus- 
sians, rather than those who enjoyed 
popularity or built liberated zones where 
a civilian administrahon could take root. 
A genuine mujahideen leadership was 
thus never allowed to emerge. 

Rubin's treatment of the shifting alli- 
ances and deals made during the 1992 mu- 
jahideen takeover of Kabul is the -mo*^^ 
authoritative to date, though he '^^^ 



heavilv in favour of Ahmad Shah Masud, 
the powerful commander who rules Ka- 
bul today. 

Both books emanate from deep pas- 
sions, nol only for the Afghan people and 
their !r.ij;(*dy. hut for impeccable scholar- 
ship <ind profound concern about the end 
of an rr,v ■ Ahmed Rashld 

Ahmed is a Review correspondent, based in 
Islamabad 

FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 

1/18/96 



This review provoked the 
following response from 
Paul Overby: 

I was surprised by some of the 
statements in your review. . . 
of OUT OF AFGHANISTAN ... & 
THE FRAGMENTATION OF AFGHANISTAN 
. . . with which you seem to agree . 

That Gorbachev had decided in 
any final sense to withdraw as 
early as 1985 is unsupported & 
unlikely. The fact that some 
Soviet diplomats averred (in an 
informal conversation) that 
policy had shifted to withdrawal 
does not prove that the decision 
^ had been made on the highest 
level. Nor was it a particu- 
larly long delay from 1986/87, 
when that policy may have jelled, 
to April 1988, when the Geneva 
Accords were signed, consider- 
ing the real difficulties in- 
volved. Understandably, the 
PDPA gov't was unwilling to 
go along; their fate was clearly 
to disappear. The mu j ahideen 
would not compromise - in part 
because of their fiercely-in- 
terpreted Islam. The Soviets 
wanted the kind of settlement 
that would soften the pain of 
leaving a situation in which 
they had invested so much. 
They still believed in a 
Socialist-modernist solution 
for Afghanistan - many of 
\7hose elements, had they 
appeared without the Soviet 
label (and without the bloody 
fingerprints of Khalq & 
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Parcham) , would have been welcomed in the West (and Japan) . . . Harrison would make 
this kind of delay out to be the senseless foot-dragging of prideful & power-addicted 
superpowers. While not denying that such piggery exists, & did play a role here, I 
would say that in the real world such large scale decisions take time. What is the 
point of saying that a compromise could have been reached when none of the parties 
were ready to reach it? 

The Soviet push in the field in 1986 could well have been (among other 
things) a decision to give the Soviet Army one last chance to implement a 
military solution. To say that the Stingers gave the Soviet miUtary an excuse 
to stay on seems like the less obvious possibiUty. Stingers had a major 
impact on the course of the war even if the decision to withdraw had been 
first discussed before their arrival in the fall of 86; it made things much 
more expensive for the Soviets. While the hardnosed desantniki may have 
reacted by wanting to dig in and fight harder, the poUtical generals and the 
decision makers in the politburo would have groaned and prodded the 
negotiators to work harder and come up with a satisfactory deal. To me the 
more reasonable way to view this situation is that the introduction of the 
Stinger confirmed a more or less gradually maturing Soviet decision to 
withdraw. 

Nor do I agree that ethnic, tribal, and clan loyalties determine 
everything. Ideology, or a belief in larger, ordered political systems, while it 
may be of less relevance at the clan-viDage level, has been, in my experience, 
a real consideration among the educated groups who still function (to the 
extent that any group still "functions" in Afghanistan) as the decision-makers 
on a national level. This may not be the sophisticated theorizing of Trotsky, 
Maududi, or the American Enterprise Institute, but it takes into account at 
least some of the basic outUnes of liberal-democratic, socialist, royalist, or 
Islamist programs. The time I spent with Mullah Naqeeb, Massoud Khalili, 
Engineer Es'Haq, the people around Ahmad Zia (Ahmad Shah Massoud's 
brother) and around Haji Qadir (for instance); the two and a half months T 
lived in Kunar with the muiahideen of Khan Jan of Hezb* Hekmatyar (1988); 
and other experiences all lead me to the conclusion that the Islamists, to take 
the most important ideology-driven group, are at least sufficiently sincere in 
their beliefs not to be considered mere poseurs or hypocrites. Though I am 
not a Muslim, much less a "fundamentalist," and I share the kind of 
humanistic, science-based views that lie behind much of the criticism of the 
Islamists, neither do I doubt that they are serious — and that they are in fact 
motivated by Islamic tradition, daily practice, hopes, history and so forth. 
Though Islam may not have (so far) offered an unambiguous political 
blueprint, and despite the likelihood that it can never do so, there are 
nonetheless many people who are quite energetic in pursuit of what they take 
to be the dictates of Islam. The Islamic revolutionaries in Iran are example 
enough. We may think communist or fascist goals illusionary, hut their 
proponents have been quite real in history. 

And to say that "all sides preferred to militarize the conflict rather 
than build alternative political administrations [sic]" seems to me to ignore 
large-scale and very concrete conflicts generated by the very process you 
mention — the crushing progress of modernization in a stubborn traditionalist 
society. As for the decision to support the biggest Russian-killers: a) though 
the US probably had a dearth of good ideas on the subject, 1 would reckon 
that it had little opportunity to make dumb decisions since, according to Brig. 
Yousaf, ISI made the big decisions; and b) if a disproportionate amount of 
aid went to Hekmatyar it was not going to major fighter. The Khalis, Jamiat, 
and perhaps Harakat groups were generally said to have more fighters. 
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According to anecdotal reports from two districts in northern Helmand there 

center s of Gerisl k T/.hL r^'T^'^i'^Y'l®*^ '^^'-^^^s ^ the regional 
centei s ol C^ei ishk, Lashkar Gah, and Kandahar. The relatively hieh wheat 

e'vld:ncTXfbutL' f w^^f ^ ^^"'^'''^ ^.^'"^-^ More fJerdota 

eviaence alUibutes a weakened opium market to large stockpiles of onium 

accumulated over the past year. Unfavorable weathir and plant disea^ 
also adversely affected opium cultivation. - . ^ aiseases 

Cultivation and production. US Government survey figures show a 33 
percent mcrease m opium cultivation from 29,180 hectares to 38,740 and a 
iQQr''^u '"^""^^s® ^? opium production, from 950 to 1250 metric tons in 
lyys. Ihese figures, however, include production from two new cultivation 
areas, Helnaand South and Helmand West, first identified in 1995 If the 
areas were in fact producing in prior years, the percentage increase is less, 
fTMnp!> I "^u*^ exception of Nangarhar show an increase. 

UWDLP estimates show a decrease from 71,000 hectares yielding 
^Fo'mTf^o^f^n^^,'^^^ 53,000-65,000 hectares having an estimated yiell 
of 2^00 to 2.400 mt of dry opium, about the same level of cultivation as 
uurma Uiyb sources do not support the methodology used in UNDCP 
!fj™tf , ■ J ® °P'"™ poppy regions of Afghanistan are Nangarhar 

lolVk u ^!'u''^ S5 percent 6f Afghanistan's yield. 

Badakhshan in the northeast registered an important increase in opium 
production fi-om 22 to 61 tons perhaps the result of local demand combined 
with the attraction of high prices from markets in Tajikistan and 
neighboring countries of Central Asia. 



Taleban will find it toudi to 



Reporter Tom Carter spoke 
with several experts on Afghan- 
istan about recent developments 
in the war there and what they 
mean for the United States. Rich- 
ard Mackenzie is a Washington- 
based television producer who 
has made some 20 trips inside 
Afghanistan. 

Question: What is your view of 
the Taleban militia that has taken 
over Jalalabad? 

Answer: If you look at the 
areas they control and their 
methods of control, it is impossi- 
ble to call them good guys. They 
want to take Afghanistan back to 
the 14th century In Kandahar, 
hanging, as if lynched, on a tele- 
phone pole are televisions and 
cassettes. Women are closeted in 
the home. They are amputating 
the hands and feet [of criminals], 
which is an Arabic and not an 
Afghan practice. 

Q: After two years of war with 
Kabul and refusing to be a part of 
President Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani's government, why did Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar accept the 
prime ministership? 

A: He is prime minister be- 
cause he's been depleted as a 
force in Afghanistan. He is not 
the same Hekmatyar that 
bombed and leveled Kabul. He's 
a Pushtun, and Rabbani brought 
him in for ethnic unity Rabbani 
also thought he controlled the 
road [from Jalalabad] to Paki- 
stan, but that's not true anymore 
Q: What next? 



A: The Ikleban are not some 
great fighting force filled with 
skilled and seasoned fighters. 
They couldn't take Kabul before, 
I don't think they can take Kabul 
now. What terrorizes me is how 
Afghanistan has been fractured 
and fragmented and Afghanistan 
as a nation no longer exists. 

Q: What are the U.S. interests 
in Afghanistan? 

A: Morally, we spent billions in 
weapons and materiel during the 
Soviet occupation, with the al- 
leged goal of giving the Afghan 
people freedom. Once the Soviet 
Union collapsed, there is the mo- 
rality of helping bring about 
peace and stability and re- 
building this devastated country 
our weapons helped to destroy. 

William Clark is the former 
U.S. ambassador to India and a 
South Asia expert at the Center 
for Strategic and International 
Studies. 

Q: The Ikleban militia has 
taken over Jalalabad and * is 
marching Joward the Pakistani 

border. Is this the endgame in the 
Afghan war? 

A: I doubt it very much. The 
Afghan civil ^yar is so multifac- 
eted that even if the Tkleban had 
the upper hand in most of the 
areas, you*d still have Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, with his troops; you 
have the Uzbeks. I don't think the 
Tkleban is that cohesive. 

Q: The Thleban controls the 
road from Herat to Iran and now 




the road from Jalalabad to Paki- 
stan, so two primary supply 
routes are cut off. 

A: It's a difficult situation, but 
I thmk it works well for Pakistan 
this way. 

Q: Both the Ihleban and Mr. 
Hekmatyar are pretty hard-line 
fundamentalist Islamists ... 

A: Yes, and it will put more 
pressure on the government in 
Pakistan and on [Pakistani Prime 
Minister] Benazir Bhutto to move 
further in that direction because 
that's been a leitmotif in Pakistan 
for a long time. 

Q: Should the United States get 
involved? 

A: Probably our influence is 
somewhat diminished. I don't 
think we can get into this one at 
this point, but I'm sure that those 
charged with making policy in 
Washington are going to be con- 
cerned about the fundamentalist 
policy of the Ihleban and what 
that might mean. , 

Now it is sort of the great game 
without Russia and Great Brit- 
ain. It's a complex game, where 

we don't have many chips. We're 
not going to go in and try to sort 
It out for them. 

David Isby, an Afghanistan 
consultant who wntes for Jane's 
Defense Weekly, has been follow- 
ing the conflict in Afghanistan for 
16 years. 

Q: What chance does the 
^i^^?" *?3ve of taking over and 
estabhshmg its version of an Is- 
lamic government? 

A: They've taken over part of 
the country Their chances of tak- 
mg over the rest of the country 
are somewhat limited. They have 
an appeal where they are [in the 
south], but as they push north 
you start getting people who are 
ethnically different and don't 
speak the same language as the 
Tkleban. 

Q: So you think we're not in the 
endgame? 

A: It's a move, and there prob- 
ably will be a countermove. The 
chess game here is probably be- 
ing played by the Pakistanis. 
Jalalabad is very much economi- 
cally integrated with Pakistan 
and the Ihleban is, to an extent' 
supported by Pakistan. 

Q: What next? 

A: I suspect the [Kabul] gov- 
ernment will at least try to re- 
open the road [from Jalalabad]. 
This IS in the Thleban's interest 
too, because if the Tkleban shuts 
the road down completely 
they're going to get no money off 
the trade between Pakistan and 
Kabul. 
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7/18 - ANS - A Unocal representative 
said the company is ready to start 
construction on an 870-mile-long gas 
pipeline from Turkmenistan to Paki- 
stan. A 1000 -mile - long oil pipe- 
line is also planned. The only 
obstacle to the project, Unocal says, 
is the ongoing war & the lack of a 
single central authority in Afghanistan. 
- The Nation (Pakistan) : 

A 



ishment was carried out near the 
main mosque of the cily and some 
six to seven thousand people 
watched the scene, the report 
added. 

It may be mcnlioncd that tlie botli 
were arrested under the charges for 
having illicit sexual relations and 
declared guilty of Zim by the court; 
the report stated. 



young boy and a lady werestoned to 
death under raping charges which 
was probably the first punishment in 
this type in Kandhar, a province of 
Afghanistan being ruled by Taliban, 
BBC reported. 

The punishment was given by an 
Islamic court under Islamic laws 
some days back, the report said. 

Reports from Kandhar cily say 
diatthe ifnplementation on this pun- 



7/21 " Washington Post Com Site - An 
Amnesty Int'l research team called 
Afghanistan a "human rights catastro- 
phe" after its first look inside the 
country since 1982. 

7/23 - Frontier Post (Peshawar) - A 
wave of forged currency is flooding 
Kabul's money market (see pp. 15-16). 

7/28 - The News (Pakistan) - Refugees 
from a UN camp in Jalalabad have fled 
back to Kabul because of tribal war- 
fare in the area (see pp. 17-20). 
~ Frontier Post - UN Special Envoy Holl 
began his first mission into A.fghani- 
stan Saturday. ANS reported that Holl 
said he had consulted with US & Russian 
officials in Washington & Moscow before 
coming out to Afghanistan. 

7/29 - ANS - Hekmatyar on Friday ap- 
pealed to Taleban: "If you want the 
post of Prime Minister or President, 
then you can raise this matter at the 
conference table." Taleban launched 
a rocket attack on Kabul on Saturday. 

7/30 - ANS - UN Envoy Holl visited 
Jalalabad to open the UN Special Mis- 
sion's office there. He will also go 
to Kabul, Mazar & Kandahar. 
- An Afghan delegation, led by Interior 
Minister Yunus Qanuni & Finance Minister 
Arghandewal, will go to Pakistan to 
discuss the reopening of the Pakistani 



Embassy in Kabul, the exports of Afghan 
fruit to Pakistan & Pakistani gas to 
Afghanistan. (See 8/11) 

8/6 - ANS - A quote from UN Special Envoy 
Holl: "I am in Afghanistan for a peace 
mission & people have to respect that & 
if people. . .continue shooting at each 
other when I am in town it just shows to 
my mind that they do not care for the 
peace mission." 

8/7 - ANS - Sen. Hank Brown (R-Colo) 
arrived in Pakistan on his 2nd visit. 
He will go into Afghanistan to meet 
with Taleban, Dostum & Rabbani. Brown 
. is seeking to end arms shipments to 
Afghanistan & a greater US role in 
mine clearance. He also would like 
to see a US consulate in Afghanistan. 



11 - Frontier Post - Pakistan is con- 



sidering reopening its Kabul Embassy 
(see p. 24) . 

8/18 - Washington Post - The.7-man Russian 
crew held by Taleban in Kandahar for the 
past year escaped to Dubai (see article 
on p. 25). 

8/27 - Reuters - At Bagram, Masood briefed 
US Rep. Dana Rohrbacher (R. Calif) on the 
Rabbani peace plan. However, a Hekmatyar 
spokesman exnressed concern over signs of 
a renewed US interest in Afghanistan: 
"America wants to block the establishment 
of a strong Islamic Gov't in Afghanistan... 
A great game has been started in Afghanistan 
as America feels that Tehran & Moscow have 
got stronger in the Afghan picture - some- 
thing Washington wants to change." 

9/12 - NYT - Taliban captured Jalalabad. 
At least 70 people were reported killed 
in the attack. (See p. 16) 

9/14 - NYT - Laghman Province fell to the 
Taliban which also claimed it had Kunar. 

Officials in Kabul, the Afghan capi- 
tal, said Taleban had taken Laghman 
after Government troops pulled back 
to set up defensive belts in a main 
plateau overlooking the strategic 
town of Sarobi, 40 miles east of Ka- 
bul: 

Two jets bombed Sarobi in an ap- 
parent attempt to hit military tar- 
gets, wWch they missed, the officials 
said. A spokesman for President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani*s top military 
commander, Ahmad Shah Masood, 
accused Pakistan of sending in the 
jets. 
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9/14 - The Washington Times : 

Talebaif controls 
more than half 
of Afghanistan 



By Raja Asghar 

REUTERS NEWS AGENCY 



ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — The 
latest rebel victories in Afghani- 
stan have further isolated Presi- 
d^t Burhanuddin Rabbani's gov- 
ernment in Kabul, cutting key land 
routes to neighboring countries, 
analysts st^. 

The powerful Tbleban Islamic 
militia on Wednesday seized con- 
trol of most of the strategic east- 
ern province of Nangarhar, includ- 
ing the provincial capital of 
Jalalabad and the imin land route 
to neighboring Pakistan. 

Afghan and militi^y analysts 
said that ffldr^ titJtrWe tte« ahead 
for the Kabul government, mainly 
from the Ibleban, which ngi^ con- 
trols mdre than half of the war- 
shattered country. 

Tbleban forces already have 16 
of the 32 Afghan provinces under 
their control, including those pro- 
viding road links with Pakistan in 
the south and with Iran in the west. 

Icileban sources in neighboring 
Pakistan said yesterday that their 
forces took the provincial capitals 
of Mehtar Lam in Laghaman and 
Asadabad in Kunar without a fight 
after overnight advances from ad- 
joining Nangarhar province, 
which they seized two days ago. 

"All people were waiting for 
H&Myan to arrive," a Tbleban 
source in the northwestern Paki- 
stani town of Peshawar said by 
, telephone. "Both provinces are 
now under Tbleban control." 

The sources also said the militia 
forces took a government post and 
Tbrghar Mountain in their ad- 
vance to the strategic town of 
Sarobi east of Kabul. The f«bels 
were only about 18 miles from 
Sarobi late yesterday, they said. 
flMeiday's capture of Jala- 
' Isfttd made the Ibleban master of 
the main eastern road link with 
Pakistan. 

Northern provinces with roads 
to the neighboring Central Asian 
states are controlled by another 
foe of Mr. Rabbaiw, Qm- AbdUl Ra- 
shid Dostum. 

"Now the Kabul government is 
at the mercy of its opponents as 
far as the supplies from the land 
routes are concerned," an Afghan 
analyst said. 

Gen. Dostum opened the north- 
ern Salang Highway to Kabul last 
month after peace talks with his 
former ally Prime Minister Gul- 
huddin Hekmatyar. 



But Afghan sources in Pakistan 
said Gen. Dostum had left open his 
options by not makftig a formal 
peace deal with Kabul and could 
close the route again any time to 
press his old demaiia that ME lab- 
bani step down in favor of a neutral 
administration. 

While Gen. Dostum has not cre- 
ated many miUtary problems for 
Mr. Rabbani in recent months, 
analysts said the Tbleban forces 
are likely to strike at two more pro- 
government . eastern provinces, 
Kunar and Laghafnan. 

Kunar, which borders Pakistan, 
is ruled by a fundamentalist Is- 
lamic group , called Sailfls.' Its 
lead®; Maulvi Samiullah Najabi, 
was named a Cabinet minister 
when Mr. Hekmatyar took over as 
prtee minister in June after the 
peace pact with Mr Rabbani. 

Laghaman, which is between 
Kiinar 1H# ^bul provinces, , is 
controlled by Mr Hekmatyar's 
own Hezb-e-Islami party. 

The l^St government reverses 
have put a strain on the new 
friendship between Mr. Rabbani 
and Mr. Hekmatyar, Afghan 
sources said. 

Mr Hekmatyar had promised to 
strengthen the gdvernimeht in re- 
turn for regaining the premier- 
ship, which he lost when he and 
Gen. Dostum united in January 
1994 in an abortive coup against 
Mr Rabbani. They instead w&em 
ousted from Kabul. 

But since June, the Tbleban has 
seized more Hezb-controUed and 
neutral territories and has rained 



rockets on «^ui almost daily, hav- 
ing besiege4J:he capital since Oc- 
tober 

"Hekmatyar's importance for 
V Rabbani has decreased with the 
fall of Jalalabad," an analyst said. 
"The economic situation will fur- 
ther worsen, and differences be- 
tween Hekmatyar and Ahmad 

Shah Masood will intensify." Gen. 
Masood is Mr Rabbani's top com- 
mander 

The fall of Jalalabad has ended 
the only neutral council, or shura, 
that ruled there and which s(Me- 
times provided a balance betiweea 
the rivals. . „ 

With its trouble®' at heme ki'- 
creasing, Kabul has renewed its 
charges that Pakistan has aided 
the Tbleban, soitie^tefr#fat metM 
reverse the recent warming of 
their once frosty relations. 

An Afghan government spokes- 
man has accused Pakistan of 
"hatching the conspiracy fpr 
-l^i^n fi^pets to wage war in 
Jalalabad." 

Pakistan rejected the charge 
and Mid it J^as^iispi trying to pro- 
mote intra- Afghan talks to help 
bring peace there. 

The allegations have also cloud- 
ed a planned visit to Kabul next 
week by Pakistan's top Foreign 
Mtnfstf^ official, Najmuddin 
Sheikh j, to reopen Islamabad's 
embassy there. _ > . 



9/16 - NYT - Gov't jets bombed. Jala- 
labad to slow the Taliban advance. 



Thousands 



fled toward the P^kist. 
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MAKE GAINS 

The Islamic fundalmentalist rebels 
control most of the Afghan provinces 
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Afghans seek help to end IcHig war 



Militia rivals 
make tteir case 
before Congress 



By Fauzia Ahmed 

THE WASHINGTON TmK$ 



The United States should work 
with the United Nations toward 
building a peace process that will 
end the more than 20 years of war 
that has devastated Afghanistan, 
say Afghan gov^mait and rebd 
group leaders. 

In Washington this week to 
testify before Congress, more 
than two dozen representatives of 
the various Afghan militias said 
that Washington must get involved 
if there is to be a lasting peace in 
the war-torn nation. 

The hearings, organized by Sen. 
Hank Brown, Colorado Republi- 
can, marked the first time the 
groups had met since 1992, when 
they signed a peace accord in Paki- 
stan that proved to be short-lived. 

There is liarore hope this time. 

"We are tired of war and now we 
have come to a stage where we 
v/ant to sit and talk with other par- 
ties and negotiate peace among 
us," said Amal Rahim Gtafix)rzai, 
deputy foreign minister of the cur- 
rent government in Afghanistan. 

"Peace has to come from within 
us, but the United States can help 
facilitate the negotiations by put- 
ting pressure on foreign govern- 
ments to end their influence in Af- 
ghanistan's internal affairs," he 
said. 

Afghanistan has been at the 
center of geopolitical intrigue and 
military turmoil for centuries. The 
latest chapter began in 19*;^,D^H*n 
a military coup toppled the monar- 
chy In 1978, a Soviet-backed coup 
led to a bloody 10-year occupation 
and war, costing by some esti- 
mates 1.5 million Afj^an lives. Af- 
ghan mujahideen (guerrillas), 
with U.S. support, finally ousted 
the Soviets in 1988. 

The various mujahideen groups 
promptly began fighting among 
themselves, and the civil war has 
continued until today. 

The Thleban rdwSIs, a band of 
former religious students who 
control much of western Afghan- 
istan, want to install a strict Is- 
lamic government ip Kabul. They 
have been on the otrtskirts of 
Kabul since Septen#er. 

they demand the immeuiotv, 
resignation of President Bur- 
hanuddin Rabbani. On Wednesday 
Ibleban fired an estimated 300 
rockets into Kabul to protest the 
new alliance between Mr. Rabbani 
and Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, a for- 
mer staunch government enemy. 
Mr. Hekmatyar was sworn in as 



prime minister Wednesday. 

Gen. Rashid Dostum leads a 
powerful Uzbek mujahideen 
group that has changed alliances 
several times over the years. In 
January 1994, an abortive coup led 
by Mr. Hekmatyar and Gen. Dos- 
tum wreaked havoc on Kabul. In 
this most recent lineup, Mr. Hek- 
matyar broke with Gen. Dostum to 
realign with Mr. Rabbani. 

In April, Mr. Brown, who is 
chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee on South 
Asian affairs, visited Afghanistan. 

During his trip, he decided to 
invite the |kfghan leaders to the 
tM«ed ^Mes to meet and begin 
the process of helping move the 
country toward peace. 

"I don't think the United States 
is going to play a mediating role. 
But we can play a role in getting 
tlie ^^pi^^ that surround the 



Afghanistan to reduce or elimi- 
nate their interferences, which all 
parties have indicated would help 
in bringing about peace," Mr. 
Brown said at the Senate hearing 
Wednesday. 

Said Mansour Naderi, heading 
the delegation for Gen. Dostum, 
said his faction is willing to com- 
promise to find a solution with 
other parties. He said Gen. Dos- 
tum wants the United States to 
play a constructive role with the 
United Nations to help establish an 
interim government with the sup- 
port of the Organization of the Is- 
lamic Conference, where Afghan 
people are fairly represented. 

Sultan Mahmoud Ghazi, rep- 
resenting Mohammad Zaher 
^@h, fte former king who was de- 
posed in 1973, said the situation is 
desperate. " 

"for the sal«e of pavii^ Afghan- 



istan and its people trom lotai ai- 
saster, asfti' for the sake of the 
peace of our region and of the 
world, [we have to] put our differ- 
ences aside and find viable solu- 
tions to the catalog of gigantic 
problems wbfch &te« mtr troubled 
country," he s«i4 

Omar Samad, executive direc- 
tor of the Afghanistan Information 
Center, warned that the various 
groups in Afghanistan are already 
building pioiiicsl n<^w«rt» in an- 
ticipation of searching for a solu- 
tion to the Afghan problem with 
talks rather than guns. 

"There are lobbies being 
fbrmed, even in the United States, 
to promote the fortunes of one 
group over others and make a 
claim for illusionary political le- 
gitimacy," he said. "The underly- 
ing objectives of these lobbies are 
tied to eccpufHi^ interests." 

Washington Times 
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Senator sees opportunity for peace 



Sest. Hank Bramt, Colora^' 
Republican and chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee on Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs, made a trip 
to Afghanistan in April. While 
there, he invited the leaders of 
the various Afghan factions to 
Washington to (Rse6ss^^^ Wid 
peace in the region. They ac- 
cepted the invitation and were in 
Washington this week to testify 
b^ore Cormess. Reporter Fau- 
zia Mrhm ^ Tfce Washington 
Times spoke with Mr. Brawn at 
the hearings. 

Question: What do you think of 
the situation in Afghanistan after 
your recent visit there? 

Answer: My sense is that the 
parties are willing to sit down 
and work out a solution. The sit- 
uation is very different from Bos- 
nia because they are all from the 
same religion. There is growing 
awareness to bring ^ace to 
Afghanistan. 

Q: Why are ym teten^tied ia 
Afghanistan? 

A: I thought it might be helpful 
to get the different factions to 
talk to each other, and I thought 
it might be helpful in informing 
the Congress about the problem. 
Itsfri t^airman of the subawittntt- 
tee on Near Eastern and South 
Asian affairs; that includes that 
area, that's my interest in it. Over 
and above that, I think there is 
great closeness between Amer- 
ica and Afghanistan. They are a 
country that played a key role in 
ending the tyi^iny of the Soviet 
Union. 

Q: Some 30 Afghan leaders 
and their representatives have 
been testifying on the Hill all 




week. What do you hope to come 
out of these hearings? What can 
the United States do to help end 
the civil war? 

A: I think we can play an im- 
portant role and encourage the 
peace process. I don't think the 
United States is going to play a 
me^ating role. I mink that func- 
tion is going to be done by the 
United Nations ambassador. But 
I do think ^t tiiere fre ^me 
things we can do. 



We can play a rolfein getting 
the countries that surround 
Afghanistan to reduce or elimi- 
nate their interference, which all 
the parties indicate would help in 
bringing about peace. Our hope 
is that all the different factions 
can come together. But at this 
point I think that is the function 
of the United Nations, [which] 
with our help is handling. 

Q: Why do you think the United 
States should get involved in 
Afghanistuit' 

A: The United States has great 
affection^for the Afghan people. 
We remember that they played a 
key role in bringing an end to the 
Soviet Union. 

Q: What strategic importance 
does Afghanistan have for the 
United States, and wfQ VS. in- 
volvement there cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayer? 

A: I don't think there is so 
much strati^iq imiwrtaQce for 
the tffUtisd States; ftt 'feerms of 
funds, no one is talking about., 
/large expenditures for Afghan-T 
istan. But I do think we cm %« ' 
helpful in encouraging the peace 
process, that is ultimately our 
goal. We do send some assistance 
to Afghanistan through [the] 
United Nations primarily. I am 
going to be encouraging support . 
for the project that involves de- 
minirtg and eliminating some 30 
million mines that are still in 
Afghanistan. 

Q: Do you think It's possible to^ 
bring the different factions to- 
Ife^r? 

A: I don't know. I don't want to 
prejudge it. I think it's possible, 
but I don't knom & its going to 
happen. 
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i:Afgham Factions Say They Peace 



By Thomas W. Lippman 

Wadiiagtoa Po«t Suff Writer 



J Remote, mountainous Afghanistan, 
I a crucible of the Cold War less Uian a 
1 decade ago, has long since disap- 
jjpeared from most computer screens 
^ in ' Washington now that the United 
f States is 00 knger modi intere^ed ia 
5 it; 

« But there was news from the war- 
fJ&arred nation to'^week. 
* In Kabul, the capital, President 
I Burhanuddin Rabbani defied a furious 
*: rocket blitz from the Taliban militia 
group besieging the city to swear in 
» &s aUy-tumed-rival-tumed-ally Gul- 
5 buiddin Hekmatyar as prime minister. 
2^ But Rabbani and forces allied with 
J him control only about one-third of the 
Texas-aze central Asian country. The 
^inore important event may have been 
the one that unfolded here in the un- 
likely venue of the Dirksen Senate Of- 
fice Buflding. 

There, in a crowded conference 
room, representatives of afanost every 
taction, tribe and party in tite frac- 
tured Afghanistan political landscape 
gathered to talk about how to end the 
int^nedne conflict destroying thdr 
country. 

They came at their owne^q^ense, in 
response to an imibrtlon mm ^m. 
Hank Brown (R-Colo.), who went to 
i Afghanistan earlier this year. The 
gathering was "inat a peace oonfer- 
ence," Brown sakL "The purpose b to 
seek advice" about how to rebufld U.S. 
1 interest in Afs^iantstan and iielp the 
Afghanis devd(9^^€!KBfeaGC(lBP 
tiative." 

Brown heard plenty, not mudi of it 
encouraging. Everyone who spoke 
said his group was for peace, and 
blamed someone else for prokmging 
the country's seemingly endless con- 
flict. Some speakers blamed Rabbani; 
. some blamed Pakistan; some Uamed 
• Iran; some blamed the United States, 
{ saying that when U.S.-backed rebels 
succeed in driving Soviet troops out 
I of Afghanistan, WashiogtoQ lost inter- 
t est 

Brown pnxiounced himsdf eocour- 
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J They all expressed an interest in 
t peace," he said. "If weariness of war is 
a factor, we are close to a time wffeft 
this could be settled. And the part 
that's also encouraging is that the sur- 
rounding powers are at the point 
where they are interested in stopping 
outside interference in Afghanistan — 
although 1 haven't talked to Iran." 
Rep. Dana Rohrabacher (R-CaHf.), 
\\ one of the few members of Congress 
wiio share Brown's concern with Af- 
^lanistan, said he also k^^0m^^ 
for (^timism. Tou haw psophme^-^ 



ing in one town who have the ability to 
bitig an eiid to the chaos," he said. 
"Just getting them in the same room is 
a major accomplishment." 

But the two GOP lawmakers have 
<iia%nt ideas about what should hap- 
pen next. Brown favors a national 
peace assembly of all Afghan tribes 
and factions under United Nations 
auspices. Rohrabadier said "I don't 
want to leave this to the U.N.," which 
'^he ^ was ns^or^ible foe a "catas- 
trophe" in the Balkans. He called for 
the United States to assert leadership 
in the quest for an Afghan sohttton, us- 
ing the hu-e of reconstruction hinds he 
said are avaQ^j^jte from Saudi Arabia 
and Brunei. 

The Clinton administration did not 
partkipate m Brown's conference and 
has no mdependent peace plan for Af- 
ghanistan. Robin Raphel, assistant 
seaetary of state for South Asian af- 
fairs, told Brown's Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Asia subcoiBi^ttfie k early 
June that U.S. policy presumes a lead 
role for the United Naticxis in devebp- 
ing peace fimm tteit mtMmsklb 
*a functioning central government to 
emerge, order to be restored and re- 
cwistruction to be^" 

Raphel said Washington is "con- 
cerned, however, that the factional 
ieai^to «niot putting the interests of 
the tSWBtiy or their feUow country- 
men above thdr self-interest. They 
are often inflexible and seemingly im- 
mune to pressure. These leaders must 
be made to understand that tiie Af- 
^lan people do not want a oontimious 
state of war in then* country.* 

Judging from their comments at 
Brown's forum, the Afghan fectkms do 
understand that; what they do not un- 
derstand is how to achieve a settle- 
ment that would protect their ethnic, 
litgubtic, refigious and military inter- 
ests against the claims of their rivals. 
That is why Pentagon intelligence an- 
alyst John Moore predicted recently 
that "the only result [of the latest 
fighting] will be more suffering. The 
strategic stalomte is fflcefy to contin- 
ue." 

That is also irfiy the Afghans "are 
^esMi^ Isr the United States to be- 
come involved," Rohrabacher said. 

Afghanistan, a country of approxi- 
'^^'WwMon people H*lteig no- 
mads and refugees living in Pakistan 
and Iran, has been in a nearly continu- 
ous armed conflict since Soviet troops 
entered the country in 1979 to pro- 
tect a friendly left-wing government 
against a conservative Islamic insur- 
gency. 

The insurgents prevailed, backed 
by the United States and Pakistan in a 
1W IbfH Aiaied the Soviet Union of 
j^9^ and morale. Early in 



this decade they took Kabul, ousting 
the pro-Moscow government left in 
place by the departing Soviets. But 
then they fell out among themselves, 
setting off factional fighting that has 
left much of the country to fidlB;its 
fields and roads strewn with millions 
of land mines and its people destitute. 

According to Raphel, "Seventeen 
years of fighting have all but de- 
stroyed Afghanistan— its economy, its 
mfrastructure, its institutions and its 
social systems." '* * 

The names of those who spoke at 
Brown's conference would mean little 
to most Americans. The Rabbani gov- 
ernment in Kabul was represented by 
Deputy Foreign Minister Abdul Ra- 
hrni Ghafoorzai, who appealed to other 
Af^ians, "For God's sake, take your 
fingers off the trigger." Whatever the 
differences among them, he said to 
other Afgfians, Tou and I wexe the 
heroes of the 1980s. Today they call 
us terrorists and drug traffickers." 

He called for U.S. leadership in a 
"phased politkal process" that would 
lead to peace, but said it must be pre- 
ceded by "the immediate cessation of 
foreign inteiferenos in Mfgasaastaa's 
internal affairs." 

This was an allusion to Pakistan, 
whidi is widely reported to be sup- 
porting the mysterious Taliban, a mili- 
tia group of ultraccxiservative Muslim 
students from the Pashto-speaking 
south that sprang up in late 1994 and 
now coi^trols about half the country. 

MaleeBa Lodhi, Pakistan's ambas- 
sador here, demed that her country 
suRwrts the Taliban, noting that Paki- 
stan maintains "normal diplomatic re- 
lations" with the Rabbani govexmn^t 
and has "the most to k>se" kom ^e 
"Balkanization" of Afghanistan. 

The Taliban did not partidpate in 
the conference, but submitted a state- 
ment saying their movement "does 
not entertain any ambitk)n for political 
power." The statement said their ob- 
jective is to get rid of the illegitimate" 
Rabbani government and replace it 
with a representatwe, freely chosen 
regime based on "Islamic prindples." 

The most compelling reason for re- 
newed U.S. efforts to resolve the con- 
flict may have been offered by Marty 
F. Miller, vice president of Unocal 
Corp. He said his firm plans to build 
two mammoth p^elines across Af- 
ghanistan to carry oil and gas from 
Turkmenistan to Pakistan, but all po- 
tent!^ sources of financing "have con- 
sistently advised us that there will 
have to be a single entity governing 
Afghanistan that has international rec- 
ognition" before they*w^^pt*%)«any 
money. 

The Washington Post 
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Saudi Exile Warns More Attacks Are Planned 



By YOUSSEF M. IBRABIM 

LONDON, July 10 — A iHllitMit 
Saudi dissident has warned that the 
terrorists who carried out bombing 
attacks against Anterican soMttrs in 
Saudi Arabia will also strike at Brit- 
ish and French military personnel, 
adding that those responsible for the 
bombings in Riyadh and Dhahran 
that killed 26 "have a deep under- 
standing in choosing their targets." 

Speaking in ^ int^r viewthat was 
^^^din Afghajiistaii vntffTFIelhde- 
pendenl, a Sritish daily, Osama Bin 
Laden, a scion of a wealthy trading 
family who was stripped of his Saudi 
citizenship by Kina^Fahd. said the 
bombers "hit* theff main enemy, 
which is the Americans." 

"They killed no secondary ene- 
mies, nor their brothers in the army 

The West is to blame for the 
chaos in Afghanistan, which 
could collapse completely, creat- 
ing a "nightmare" for neighbor- 
ing Pakistan, the Pakistani am- 
bassador said this week. 

Ambassador Mal^eHa Lbdhi 
told a congressional panel her 
country's "only aim is to ensure 
peace in Afghanistan" and dis- 
missed widespread reports that 
Islamabad is sponsoring the Is- 
lamic fundamentalist laieban 
faction in Afgtuinistaff1i«iWHlitt'- 
ing fighting. 

"Those who accuse us of pro- 
viding the l&leban ready access 
to our territory conveniently over- 
look ^at such access is available 
to all Afghans regardless of party 
affiliation," she told the Near East 
and South Asia subcommitttNN»C- 
the Senate ForeLp I^e]^i#cm 
Committee. 

"Pakistan, let me state em- 
phatically, does not provide arms 
or ammunition to any faction." 

Miss Lodhi said the power 
struggle in Afghanistan is com- 
• pounded by economic"^decUne^ 
which Wesnem nations have « 
failed to address. ' " 

"The international community, 
especially the advanced coun- 
tries, must bear responsibility," 
she said. "After liberation [from 
Soviet occupation], Afghanistan 
has been practically abwroistiwi 
by the world. 

"Economic awsistaittsc has been 
made conditional on the realiza- 
tion of peace, but peace is more 
difficult to realize so long as 
there is no reconstruction and no 
return to normal economic activ- 
ity." 

She also said Afghans can ex- 
pect no he!|JiintH mey "set asWe 
their differences and bring peace 
to their I'^ip-troubled land." 



or the police of Saudi Arabia," he 
said. He repeatedly hinted that such 
attacks will recur. 

Speaking of last month's bombing, 
which klHed 19 Americans and 
wounded more than 300 others, in- 
cluding Saudis and Bangladeshis, 
Mr. Bin Laden said it was the "result 
of American behavior against Mus- 
lims, its support of Jews in Palestine, 
and the massacre of Muslims in Pal- 
estine and Lebanon." 

While taking no responsibility for 
the attacks. Mr. Bin Laden indicated 
he was familiar with the circum- 
stances and motives of the plotters. 

Saudi officials, who have yet to 
disclose any of their findings in the 
investigation of the bombings, said 
they were not prepared to link Mr. 
Bin Laden to the attacks yet. But one 
o fficial said that such an eventuality 
"cannot be eliminated" in view of 
Mr. Bin L aden's lon e as§£!.cjation 
with Arab Islamic nuSts&it ' " 
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trairieH in_Afghanistan. 
^Dn Tuesday, Defense Secretary 
William J. Perry said fl^if1W **aEiJ^- 
rienced and well-financed terrorist 
organization" appeared to have giv- 
en support to the Saudi bombers. 

A Saudi official said that Mr. Bin 
Laden, whose personal fortune is es- 
timated to exceed $100 million, has 
provided the bulk of the financing for 
a vast campaign to distribute pam- 
phlets and cassette tapes inveighing 
against the Saudi Government over 
the past five years. 

Until a few weeks ago, Mr. Bin' 
Laden had lived in the Sudan, where 
he arrived more than five years ago ■ 
after fleeing Saudi Arabia. In the^ 
interview he confirmed that he left; 
that country a few weeks ago for 
Afghanistan following pressure by 
Saudi Arabia, the United States and 
E^t on the Sudfei to expel him. 

In doing so, he seems to have' 
joined an increasing number of radi-' 
cal Arab Islamists with access to 
training bases and hiding places in 
areas controlled by the Taliban, an 
Afghan Muslim militia group. 

"The safest place in the world for 
me is Afgharasum," Mr. Bin Laden 
assened in the interview, adding that 
he had spent much time there fight- 
^ troops la the l^'s. 
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US Policy on Afghanistan 
(Or Lack Thereof) 

Fbr its own sake, US skmM tmme a Imdmhip role 
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' By Dan O'Brien June 26, 1996 

FOR those of us working on the 
ground in M^m&tsltm, it's oak, 
clear the United States has a pol- 
icy, here. The US is mysteriously absent 
from efforts to negotiate peace, alleviate 
.suffering, and rebuild th^ country, into 
which, from 1979to 1992; we pmaei $3 
billion into defeating the Soviets and a 
Soviet-backed regime in Kabul. a.- 
In collaboration with neighboring 
iPaldstan, the US eagerly distributed 
tarms to various factions of the mu- 
aoAide^n, forcing the withdrawal of So- 
rviet troops in 1989 in this final con- 
i'fi'ontation of the cold war. 

Because of war and the niisihanage- 
ment of resources, the United Nations 
ranks Afghanistan as the fifth-poorest 
1 country in the world. Now the US has 
(largely turned its back on the Afjghan 
• people. Doesn't it have a moral obliga- 
r tion to press for peace and assist in re- 
f building Afghanistan? We at CARE be- 
^ Ueve so, though it has not been done in 
i more than a perfunctory way. 
' The US absence is iroiuc given its 
I rh^ixfe st iHXrtie the war on drugs, the 
fight against terrorism, and support for 
the new states of Central Asia. These is- 
sues are directly affected a lack of 
policy in AfghaiUstan. 

Take dn^, for ejcampk. Lacking al- 
|temative sources' of ijicome, farmers in 
> certain parts of the country have turned 
I to poppy cultivatioru Poppy production 
; has increased tenfold since the Soviet in- 
' vasion. Opium and its byproducts are be- 
lieved to have become the country's 
main export commodity. Even though 
poppy culthration violates Islamic law 
and ethics^ mg^ cominuiyties feel th^ 
only odie#'m£I^Bive is poverty. 

This drug highway is also an arms 
highway, creating problems in neighbor- 
: ing F^ibistan, Kai^unir, and elsewhere. 
Many are also concerned that 
Afghanistan is being used by others as a 
training ground for terrorism. An unsta- 
ble Afghanistan will impede the develop- 
ment of the ex-Soviet Central Asian re- 
publics. AfghaiiisCan has the potential to 
be a bridge ielw^n ftese countries and 
the rest of the world, promoting jobs, re- 
gional growth, and stability. 

Instead of policy so glaringly contra- 
di<^ry to the values and political goals 
of the US, CARE proposes a policy of 
American leadership and reerigagement 
in Afghanistan that includes the follow- 
ing: 

• Take a more. visible and stronger 
leadership role in helping to broker a 
peace settlement in Afghanistan. Peace 
and a stable Afghanistan is without 
doubt in our ruitional interest. 

The US is in a relatively strong posi- 
tion to influence the foreign countries fu- 
eling the conflict, especially Pakistan, 
Russia, India, and Saudi Arabia. In doing 
so, the US should avoid the perception 
of taking sides in the conflict, be it for 
the exiled king or against one or more of 



the factions. 

• Reinstate aid directly to Afghan- 
istan. The withdrawal of US bilateral as- 
i^iteatier to -Afghanistan in 1993 was 
based more on the fact that the US 
Agency for International Development's 
Afghanistan and Pakistan programs were 
administratively combined than on the 
nee^ 'and problems of Afjghanistan. 
When the Prosier Amendment forced 
USAID tO 'dose its operations in Pak- 
istan, the Afghanistan program followed 
as a matter of course. Since 1993, the 
US has provided assistance to 
.Afghanistan through Uruted Nations or- 
ganizations such as the Worid Food Pro- 
gram, UNICEF, and the United Nations 
Develdpment Rrogram. Unfortunately, 
American identity has been lost Most 
Afghans believe we are doing nothing. 

• Invest that aid in stable parts of the 
country. USAID and other bilateral 
donors have said withholding aid will act 
as an incetrtiYe for the various factions 
to reach a smlement. CARE believes 
that withholding aid will only perpetuate 
poverty, igntnance, and wm. "LaeMt^ al- 
ternatives, more and more youths will 
take up arms, and more and more farm- 
ers wiU cultivate poppy. Aid should be 
strategically targeted to those provinces 
that are stable and where economic de- 
velopment has begun. Such investments 
will pay social and economic dividends 
not just in the lives of immediate benefi- 
ciaries, but also in rebuilding the foun- 
dations of Afghanistan's civil society. 

• Invest in health, education, income, 
and the removal of land mines. Initially, 
aid should focus on improving the health 
of women and childr^ educating youth, 
and increasing £A)Qsi^eid faieome 
through increased agricultural produc- 
tion and strengthening access to mar- 
kets. Agricultural production and access 
to markets is stymied by some 10 million 
land mines - 40 per4gwi« Bdie. 1%e US 
should make the removal of land mines 
one of its first priorities. 

• Work through nongovenunental or- 
ganizations (NGOs). Currentiy, the best 
vehicle foriMroviding tM to Afj^anistan 
is throu^ intematioiud and Afghan 
NGOs that are working to rebuild Afghan 
civil society from the groimd up. These 
NGOs have existing agreements with 
governors to woilc in thdr provinces. 
The US should take advantage of this, 
developing strategic partnerships with a 
core group of NGOs to implement a pro- 
gram of reconstruction and development 
la those pn»«IAe(#ehitt are stsMe. 

CARE is committed to helping the 
people of Afghanistan rebuild their 
country. We encourage the US to 
reestablish its leadership position and 
play a constructive role in tiie peace md 
reconstruction process. Helping to build 
a peaceful and stable Afghanistan is in 
Americans' interest, is within our power 
to accomplish, and is our moral duty. 

mDan O'Brien is CARE's Asia Re- 
gional director. 



Rafebani and Hekmetyar Announce 

of Ne w Alliance 




OtiMs^ 24, Al^ari President 
and leader of the Jamaat-i-Isiami, 

% s Burhanuddin Rabbani, and the 
leader of the Hezb al-Islami, 
Gulbuddin Hekmetyar, announced 

^ the formation of an alliance thus 
^^iing a bitter rivalry between the 
two Islamist gjK^ls^ which broke 
into fighting four years ago. 

The alliance between the two 
major Islamist groups in the country 
has boosted the government's po- 
litical position tremendously and has 
added to the legitimacy of the 
Rabbani regime^ 

However, foes of the Islamist 
government remsdn strong militar- 
ily. The Rabbani-Hekmetyar alli- 
ance face their greatestmilitary chal- 
lenge fi-om the Taleban, a relatively 
new militia which has allegedly re- 
ceived massive military and eco- 
nomic aid from Pakistan. The mili- 
tia currently controls mofi^iA ^Qf 
of Afghanistan and has nuto^tiexl 
a siege on the Afghan capital of 
Kabul since October. Fighting be- 
tween government troops and those 
of the militia intensified in May 
with heavy casualties being reported 
in Ghur and Herat provino^iiii tfie 
West of the country as well as in 
Logar province south of the capital. 

The Taleban has also continued 
its almost daily rocket assaults on 
Kabul which each month MH 
ens of civilians. 

Before moving against Rabbani ' s 
government, the Taleban, in Febru- 
ary 1995, had pushed Hekmetyar' s ] 
forces out of their headquarters south 
of Kabul greatly weakening that 
movement, A spokesman fori 
Hekmetyar's Hezb al-Islami ac- 
knowledged that the party had sub- 
sequently tried to reach an accom- 
modation with the militia, which 
like the Hezb is predominantly made 
up of ethnic Pushtuns as opposed to 
the Tajik-dominated government, 
I However talks between the Taleban 
and Hekmetyar collapsed. 

"The Taleban were not realis- 
tic," said Hezb spokesman, Ghairat 
Baheer. "Their approach is so back- 
ward - to politics, society, and even 
Islam - that it was very hard for us to 



agree wifli fli^." . 

The other mi^<sr «ilitaiy force in 
the country, the tr2befc,«atia ^ 
Abdul I^hid Dostum, is opposed to 
the Rabbani government but has 
remained neutral in the latest fight- 
ing between the government and the 
Taleban. While Dostum h^ threat- 
ened to form an alliance with the 
Taleban on a number of Occasions, 
his Russian and Uzbek supporters 
have pressured him to remain neu- 
tral as they fear that a Taleban vic- 
tory would incfii^f ^stani and 
American influence k tfie li^ion. 

Other Afghan 
Factions 

For the past two years, Hekmetyar 
and Dostum have been allied in the 
Supreme Coordination Council 
(SCC), a grouping of four Afghan 
f£icti6»s wMli^ hl»3 been opposed to 
theRabbahi gove^lneiit. The group- 
ing included Dostum's militia, but 
not the Taleban. Spokesmen for 
Hekmetyar's Hezb al-Islami said that 
their party was trying to convince 
the other tc^b^rs of tibe S(X to 
j(m ^ go^mnmmt BS well. 

"We are trying to convince the 
other members of: the SCC to join 
the government," said Baheer. "We 
hope that our cooperation with the 
government will -pave the way for 
peace iti Al^anisian." 

On June 2, Ef^^^i launched a 
fresh effort to reopen peace talks 
with all Afghan factions and said 
that he and Hekmetyar would send 
delegations to meet ^yith other fac- 

The Taleban, however, quickly 
rejected the offer and reported that it 
was meeting with four other fac- 
tions in an attempt to offset the 
Rabbani-Hekmetyar alliance. The 
factions which met with the Taleban 
include the MahaE4-Milli of Sayed 
Ahmad Gailani, the Jabha Nijat-i- 
Milli of SibghatuUah Mojadidi, the 
Harakat Inqilab-i-lslami of 
Mohamad Nabi Mohammadi, and 
the Hezb-i-I^Iami (Khalis group) of 
Maulvi Younis Khalis. No results 
of those talks have yet been an- 
nounced. 



The Shi'ite Hezb al-Wahdat, 
which had previously beenall^ to 
Hekmetyar in the SCC, is exp^^ 
to follow Hekmetyar's lead in join- 
ing the government 

The alliance between Rabbani 
and Hekmetyar was concluded after 
months of protracted negotiations 
under tfie sponsorship of a conimit- 
tee led by Pro^sc»r Abd Uak aJ- 
Rasuul Sayyaf, the leader of tl^i»fd 
largest Islamist party in the country. 
The committee led by Sayyaf medi- 
ated between Rabbani and 
Hekmetyar throughout Hit winter in 
(fiscusi^iS deeming how to em! 
the problems created by the contin- 
ued fighting m the country. 

'The relations between the gov- 
ernment and the Hezb al-Islami have 
improved greatly," Sayyaf said after 
' theitfli^cewas ^h^&ttticed. "Both 
sides agreed that they will not return 
' to fighting each other and that they 
will solve their problems through 
dialogue and understanding. They 
will work Jointly to solve the Af- 
j ghanistan prot^ liiai «ie final 
I goal being the participation of both 
groups in a single government." 

Sayyaf said that his committee 
had also tried to undertake negotia- 
tions #Hi the Taleban. He, how- 
ever, asserted that such negotiations 
could not suci^d tHScatise "the 
Taleban do not have control over the 
making of their own decisions but 
rather adhere to the dictates of oth- 
As for Dostum, Sayyaf de- 
scribed him as "ito^phiBi 
communist Sayyaf 
refused to n^ ^otiate with Dostum 
and said that in recent years, the 
j United States has forged strong ties 
to iie militia leader. According to 
Sayyaf, the West is preparing to use 
j Dostum to create preWems in Af- 
ghanistan in thfe f^^e. 



Coraciding with the dramatic 
«ew alliance in Afghanistanis some- 
what of a thaw in the relationship 
»etween Afghanistan and Pakistan 
vhose support for the Taleban has 
50lated it in the region. The first 
mt to Pakistan by an official Af- 
han delegation in months occurred 
• May when a delegation led by 



Afghan Minister of Transport Abdul 
CHififar held talks with Pakistan's 
Foreign Minister Aseff Ahmed Ali 

la. Islamabad. Tb^w^tfie first 
contacts between the two countries 
since the September 1995 sacking of 
the Pakistani embassy in Kabul 
which resulted in the death of one 
employee and 27 injuries. 

Reversing m mt^et stmcQi Pa- 
kistani spokesm^ in M3sy %e§m 
saying that they recognize the 
Rabbani regime as Afghan ' s de facto 
government. During the discus- 
sions in Islamabad, the two sides 
,M$m^m40s opening of trade routes 
with the C^Mr^ Astaa of 
Turkmenjsiift, Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan, as well as the construc- 
tion of gas and oil pipelines and 
railways connecting the Central 
Asian states with Pakistan via Af- 
ghanistafi. Last year, Pakistan 
si^Bj^. H jtell with the American 
company, Unocal, to build pipelines 
across Taleban-controlled areas of 
Afghanistan without having con- 
sulted or attained the agreement of 
Afghsm oiieiak. 

. Despite the relative thaw rela- 
tions, tensions between the two coun- 
tries remain intense. On June 1, the 
Afghan government charged that 
witnesses had identified Pakistani 
Il4li^i»l^^g^{{^ alongside the 
Tdeb£@ in tbe.pe^ of K^Md wxd 
called upon Pi^^tani authorities to 
stop interfering in its affairs. 

"Last Sunday's casualties and 
today's attacks by Taleban were an 
indication of Pjddsteni backing for 
iie ii^Mtia," said an Afghan pim&n- 
ment radio InxM^cast on Satiunday. 
June 1. 




Burhanuddin Rabbani. 
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